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THE MURDER OF THE ARCHBISHOP 
OF PARIS, 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


Tue third of January is the feast of Sainte 
Généviéve, the patroness of Paris. On this 
| day commences a festival of nine days’ dura- 
tion, called in Latin a Novena, and in French 
a Neuvaine. The chief scene of the festival is 
the quaint and little fantastical, and old 
church of Saint Etienne du Mont. This 
ancient church is an architectural curiosity. 
I could fancy an architect building the front 
of it as a sort of memorandum in miniature 
of all the different styles and fashions of 
ancient and medieval architecture. I could 
| fancy an architect exhibiting a model of it as 
| a proof and specimen of his ability to gratify 
| every form and fantasy of architectural 
| caprice. Iam sure a professor might deliver 
| a course of lectures upon architecture with- 
| out any other illustrations than a daguerreo- 
|| type of the front of the church of Saint 
_ Etienne du Mont. You may observe, sticking 
| up from the roof towards the left of the 
| queerest old church front, the queerest little 
| square tower you can imagine. This contains 
| aclock-dial, surmounted by a common lead- 
covered belfry. 
| The tomb of Sainte Généviéve is in this 
| little church of Saint Etienne du Mont. The 

shrine of the saint is very much gilded, and 
the tomb and chapel look very ancient. 
There are many large and small pictures upon 
the walls, and the tomb is covered with a 
blaze of little tapers. Pilgrims crowd from 
all the parishes and from all the environs 
of Paris, to this shrine, from morning to 


evening, every day, kneeling in prayer, count- | 


magnificent temple is the only church in 
Paris comparable to Saint Paul’s Cathedral, 
in London. Both the small old, and the large 
new church, are used in the ceremonies of the 
annual Parisian festival. 

On Saturday, the third of January eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-seven, the Archbishop 
of Paris presided over the opening cere- 
monials of the Neuvaine. Vespers had been 
chanted, and the sermon of the Abbé Lacar- 
riére was over. The procession of the ladies 
of Sainte Généviéve was walking round the 
church. The canons in long white cloaks 
with blue satin facings preceded the Arch- 
bishop, the most conspicuous form in the 
procession, with his golden mitre gleaming 
in the light upon his head, and with his tall 
gilded crozier in his hand, while a priest upon 
each side of him supported his heavy ponti- 
fical robes. He scattered his benedictions 
before him. The procession was accomplish- 
ing the second turn round the church ; the 
Archbishop having approached the bottom 
of the nave, was in the act of blessing the 
children, when a young man in a frock-coat 
sprung up, his eyes darting fury, and, with a 
long poignard-knife in his right hand. A lady 
ond the knife with her left hand, but let go 
on feeling it cut. The young man lifted up 
the cape of the Archbishop, and instanta- 
neously plunged the knife deep into his 
heart, crying aloud,—* Down with the God- 
desses !” 

“Unhappy man!” ejaculated the pre- 
late, letting fall his crozier and falling back- 
wards, while his black eyes started as if out 
of their sockets. He was dead in a moment. 
The Abbé Surat caught the body in his arms, 
and it was carried into the sacristy, where it 


ing their beads, and lighting little tapers.| received a hasty absolution. At the instant 
During the nine days, the pillars and interior | of the blow a loud shriek from an unknown 


of the church are showily hung with blue and 
white draperies. 


Ever since the coup-d’état enabled Presi-| 


dent Bonaparte to restore the Panthéon to the 
clergy as the church of Sainte Généviéve, the 
chief festival of Paris has been celebrated with 
continually increasing pomp and splendour. 
The little church of Saint Etienne is at the 
corner of the grand church of Sainte 
Généviéve, and the end of a broad paved 
street or Place which separates the church 


from the Library of Sainte Généviéve. This! 


voice shook the dome of the church. 

Meanwhile stupor seized the crowded con- 
gregation; who were chiefly women. The 
Curé of Saint Etienne du Mont, imagining that 
the Archbishop had fainted from fatigue or 
from a blow, endeavoured to calm their con- 
sternation. The devotions proceeded for a 
few minutes until a person coming out 
of the sacristy said, “ Monseigneur is dead.” 
Terror seized the congregation. A priest 
was seen to take up and to turn the holy 
sacrament, 
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A sergent de ville arrested the assassin | well they had brought him up to be without 
upon the spot. He did not make the) malignity.” 
slightest attempt to escape, and delivered 
up his formidable weapon. Whien he was CHAPTER: THE SECOND. 
taken out of the church, andithe mob knew| Wen taken to the police office of the 
what he had done, some of them proposed! quarter, the assassin, in reply to the ques- 
to take him back to the blood-stained tions of the authorities, said that his name 
spot, and tear him to pieces, Evharper, was Verger, that he was born at Neuilly, 
the verb they use, means literally, to tear | that he was a priest of the diocese of Meaux, 
into pieces as rags are torn into lint. that’ he had been suspended for preaching 


The newspapers of the Sabbath morning 
spread the news all over Paris, of the assassi- 
nation of the Archbishop. I happened on this 


against the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, that he had not any personal ill-will 
to Archbishop Sibour, and that he stabbed 


particular Sunday to have offered to take an | the prelate in the church to protest once 
acquaintance over the principal churches of | more, publicly, solemnly, and finally, against 
the French metropolis. I shall never forget} an impious idolatry, crying, “A bas les 
their mournful aspect. The music was silent | Déesses.” He had given br one stab, know- 
in their orchestras, and the lights were few | Ing well he had pierced the heart. When 
and dim upon their altars, Nothing but low | the magistrate pointed to him the enormity 
masses were performed, and the clergy of his crime, he shed tears, and said, “ Yes, it 
chanted the psalms of penitence. The audi-|is frightful.” The magistrates recognised in 





ence were, however, unusually numerous, 
and when the preachers mounted the pulpits 
the flocks seemed to cower together under 
them, as if seeking refuge from the gloom and 
terror of a thunder-storm. The church of 


Saint Etienne du Mont was shut, and black 
cloth was hanging before the principal porch 
and the two side-doors. 

On the black hangings before the porch 
there was a large white placard, upon which 
was written the following legend: 


Monseigneur the Archbishop of Paris, having been 
struck dead by a criminal hand, in the Church of Saint 
Fitienne du Mont, yesterday, at five o'clock in the 
evening, the church will remain interdicted until the 
ceremony of expiation, which will be announced here- 
after. Signed, Ep. pr Borres, Curé, 


As I mingled in the crowd who were 
reading the placard, I could not avoid hearing 
their discussions upon the event. A well- 
dressed citizen (bourgeois), about thirty years 
of age, and whose intelligent face and neatly- 
clipped beard apparently announced a re- 
publican, exclaimed : 

“We are then in the middle ages!” 

A burgess about sixty, with a keen mask 
of irony serving him as a countenance, and 
whom I suspected of being a Voltaivian, 
exclaimed sarcastically : 

“ And it was by an ecclesiastic ! ” 

A lady advanced in life, and dissatisfied 
with the course taken by the current of 
sentiment, objected : 

“ But several times suspended.” 

To this. objection, the Voltairian rejoined, 
with a slight sneer of triumph : 

“ He had therefore bad antecedents.” 

As the old lady held down her discomfited 


jhim a man of superior intelligence and in- 
struction. He is good-looking, with a fine 
forehead, fine eyes, and an expressive coun- 
tenance. Remarkably calm and tranquil in 
his manner, his self-possession never forsook 
|him ; only he exclaimed several times, “No 
|goddesses! no goddesses!” While they 
were reading his deposition over to him, he 
criticised the report, and obliged the reporter 
to correct some phrases, and use his own 
exact and clear expressions. On entering 
his cell in the prison, he asked for something 
to eat, saying he had not eaten anything 
since morning. The last thing he asked for 
was an Evangile, or Four Gospels, observing, 
“T shall have much need of it this night.” 
Louis- Jean Verger was born upon the 
twentieth of August, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-six, at Neuilly-sur-Seine. At his 
| first school he was remarkable for his stu- 
dious and pious disposition. When at the 
age of twelve he made his first communion 
at Neuilly, the Curé Legrand took particular 
notice of him, and his apparent piety ob- 
tained him the protection of the Marchioness 





| de Rochefort, called the Sister Milanie, the 


superior of the daughters of Saint Vincent 
de Paul. Sister Milanie took upon herself 
the expenses of his education for the priest- 
hood, and he was received in the little semi- 
nary of Saint Nicholas de Chardonnet, in the 
| Rue Saint Victor, which was then directed 
by the Abbé Dupanloup, the present Bishop 
of Orleans. The high classical attainments 
of this bishop «-btained him recently the rare 
‘honour of admission into the Academy of 
| Letters ; and, as I remember, he discoursed 
| eloquently, on the delight he had derived 
from the study of the verses of Virgil. 


head, a young workman in a blue blouse said,} In eighteen hundred and forty-two, when 
as plainly as a sardonic grin could speak |he was sixteen years of age, Verger went 
through the villanous countenance it lighted) from the seminary of Saint Nicholas in the 
up, “ Our priests are like ourselves.” Subse-| Rue Saint Victor, toa seminary connected with 
quently I heard a burgess say to a physician,’ it at Gentilly. He was there dux or leader of 
“That the priests kill each other:—What the school, obtaining the first prize tor good 
is that tous? He stabbed him to show how! conduct, and the first prize for religious in- 
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struction. His bright promise was, however, 
obscured by a little cloud. Sister Milanie 
gave him sixty francs to buy books of theo- 
logy and piety, but soon afterwards his 
devout protectress was shocked at learning 
that, among the books he had bought, were 
copies of Racine and Moliére. Some persons 
deemed this fault a theft, and it was described 
as such in the journals, when he had brought 
down upon himself the public indignation, On 
leaving school, a priest received him into his 
house as his secretary; and he entered into 
holy orders, becoming successively a deacon 
|, and a priest. He was soon afterwards sent to 
serve the parish of Guercheville. 

The police found among his papers a. thick 
copy book entitled, “Notessur l’ Abbé Verger.” 
In these notes he complains of his first. pa- 
rishioners refusing to pay him his dues, 
saying, “These fellows would willingly have 
paid me with cudgellings.” From Guerche- 
ville he passed to Jouarre, and thence rapidly 
to Bailly-Canois. Le Droit says he was 
obliged to decamp by a furtive removal from 
this curacy to escape the seizure of his goods 
on the loss of a lawsuit with a waggoner. “ In 
consequence of this affair, and after useless 
efforts to obtain admission among the clergy 
| of Paris, tired of struggling, he went to Lon- 
don, and was received into the number of the 
French. clergy, assisting Bishop Wiseman in 
the work of the Catholic propaganda.” 

Returning from England, he was kindly 
received by the Abbé Legrand, the curé at 
Neuilly, who had become the curé of Saint 
Germain lAuxerrois. The English propa- 
ganda being the grand affair of the Roman 
Catholic Church, Monsieur l Abbé Verger rose 
to the dignity of cross-bearer in the chapel 
of the Tuileries. His position inspired him 
with ambitious dreams. The handsome young 
priest who leads the processions bearing alott 
the cross, might indeed reasonably hope, in 
due course of time, to close the processions as 
aa aged bishop, carrying the erozier. 

Subservience, the feelers and feet needful 
for all ambitious locomotion, was, however 
—as the purchase of Racine and Moliére 
early indicated — wanting in this young 
priest. He wrote, printed and tried to 
publish, pamphlets, which were seized and 
condemned, against the celibacy of the 
clergy. The curé of Saint Germain I’ Auxer- 
rois accused him of calumniating his breth- 
ren. Verger lost his place. He fell into 
debt ; and, in a letter to a tradesman from 
whom he had received some bedding on 
credit, he wrote, “ The difficulties created for 
me by the curé of Saint Germain l’Auxerrois 
having left me without resources, the ex- 
penses of legal proceedings would fall upon 
my creditor; nevertheless, if you will take 
my mattress, come—lI shall not oppose you.” 
He wearied the Archbishop and clergy with so- 
licitations for employment ; but without effect. 
And one day he appeared upon the steps of 
the splendid church of the Madelaine—which 
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is always frequented by English visitors—~in 
the attitude of a beggar, with a paper upon 
his breast bearing this inscription: “Have 
pity upon me ; I am a suspended priest, and 
IT am dying of hunger.” An English lady 
who relieved him, a neighbour of mine,. was 
struck with hisappearance. The commissary 
of police, before whom he was brought for the 
offence, perceived in him a. superior kind of 
man, 

Archbishop Sibour disembarrassed. himself 
of the Abbé Verger by giving him a recom- 
mendation to the Bishop of Meaux. The 
beggar from the steps of the: Madelaine was 
appointed curé of the parish of Seris; but, 
he could not be kept out of trouble. One of 
his parishioners, named Lamy, was convicted 
of poisoning his wife ; and Verger published 
a pamphlet in which he attacked the wit- 
nesses, the jurymen, and the judges, It is 
but just to record the declaration of Le Droit, 
the legal journal, that. nothing has been dis- 
covered, prior to the: murder, which throws 
a stain upon his» morals, Verger held the 
most exalted. ideas: of theocracy and clerical 
power, maintaining the right of the clergy 
to exemption from the judgments of the:civil 
and criminal tribunals, 

The Abbé Verger had lost his position of 
cross-bearer for denouncing the celibacy of the 





clergy: he now forfeited his country parish b 
attacking in his pulpit the mandy promul- 
gated dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 
Archbishop Sibour had himself opposed it 
until it was voted; when he submitted to it, 
Verger was dismissed by the Bishop of 
Meaux on the twenty-first of last De- 
}cember. He arrived in Paris on.Christmas 
| Eve. Ten days of his time in the metropolis 
| remains to be accounted for. It has Shen 
said he spent them in reading in the public 
| libraries, He bought the knife: in the Rue 
| Dauphine. on the evening of the second 
of January. Dark rumours, however, are 
blown in whispers all over Paris; which fill 
with fearful occupations and extraordinary 
associates the ten days which Verger 
spent in the French capital from the 
Eve of Christmas to the Feast of Sainte 
Génévieve. When all free discussion in a 
country is suppressed, what is lost to 
reason and truth is given to passion and 
imagination. The capital of Napoleon. the 
Third is a whispering chamber of wild con- 
jectures, Is the assassin mad? Was. he 
driven by hunger? Is:he alone in it? Who 
has put him up to it? Who are his asso- 
ciates? Is he an agent of the Jesuits? 
Who gains by it? Was not the ultra- 
montane party furious against. the Arch- 
bishop? Is net great power given to the 
Emperor by it? Will the Abbé Bonaparte 
be the new Archbishop? Was not the 
Archbishop named by Cavaignac an obstacle 
to the visit of the Pope to bestow the crown? 
Will the Pope come now? Have not. the 
Univers: party gained already by the sup 
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pression of the exposures of the Abbé 
Cognat ? 

Where everything is ex parte, nothing is 
credible ; and much may be said in support 


of the view that Louis-Jean Verger is an| 


assassin of the species of Carl Ludwig Sand 
and Charlotte Corday. To obtain his oppor- 
tunity, he had not to surmount the obstacles 


which stood in the way of the assassins of | 


Kotzebue and Marat. His cool sagacity does 


not equal the cold premeditation which was | 


displayed by a young girl. The thing which 
showed most presence of mind—the pushing 


aside of the cape—could scarcely have re- 


quired the suggestion of third parties. Verger, 
in twelve days after his dismissal from his 

arish, and while able to buy an expensive 
[inife, could scarcely have been suffering from 
actual want. No doubt a paper is said to 
have been found upon him in which he said, 
“ they do not allow a priest to die of want.” 


No doubt he had known want; and hunger 
and the fear of hunger are conditions singu- 
larly favourable to mental over-excitement— 


the state which the French call exaltation. 


Many elements of homicidal exaltation 
Disappointed 
ambition, morbid vanity, and pagan re- 


fermented in this hot brain. 


venge, might, ina man of education, assume 
the disguise of theological fanaticism, and 


hide their demon aspects from the half 


conscious criminal himself, in the robes and 


renown of an angel of light. He watched for 


his opportunity from the morning until the 


Ruined and envious, the disap- 


— 
pointed priest looking at the successful priest, 


might nurse with evil joy the thought that 
he could still lay low the man of the mitre 
and crozier. {Fanatically excited against the 
goddess, and indignant at the ruin brought 
upon him by his advocacy of reforms, the en- 


thusiast might say, in his perverted heart, “I 


shall make them talk of me ; I have been en- 


slaved,and I shall be free. I have been silenced 


in my pulpit, but I shall, with one blow, shiver 


the whole golden fabric of idolatry.” 


CHAPTER THE THIRD, 


Marie-Dominique-A uguste Sibour was born 
at Saint-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, in the diocese 
of Valence, on the fourth of April, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-two. He was or- 
dained a priest in eighteen hundred and 
fifteen. For several years he fulfilled the 
functions of a vicar of Saint Sulpice ; and 
‘was subsequently a canon of Nimes. When 
he was forty-eight years of age, he was con- 
secrated Bishop of Digne, in eighteen hun- 
dred and forty. His talents as a writer, 
orator, and administrator, and a certain re- 
putation for liberality, pointed him out to 
the choice of the Republican Dictator of 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, as 
the suitable successor of Archbishop Affre in 
the archiepiscopal throne of Paris. 

General Cavaignac gave to Bishop Sibour 
the mitre he had picked up on the barri- 
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cades. The mitre came by assassination, and 
went by assassination. Archbishop Affre was 
shot by a workman upon the twenty-fourth 
of June, eighteen hundred and forty-eight ; 
and Archbishop Sibour was stabbed by a 
priest upon the third of January, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven ; and both died in 
|full pontificals—the one upon a_ barricade, 
speaking words of peace in a furious in- 
surrection ; the other in a church, while 
giving his benediction to children. There is 
}an old man-servant in the archiepiscopal 
| palace, whose arms have held the corpses of 
| both his murdered masters. 

I may mention a few traits of Archbisho 
|Sibour come under my observation, whic 
seemed to me worthy of note. During the 
Republic there were many associations of 
workmen of different kinds, who clubbed 
together their capital, and conducted their 
affairs by votes, dispensing altogether with 
masters, and sharing mutually their profits, 
Of course these associations were very pow- 
erful during the conflicts of the revolution. 
As far as I could judge, the associations 
usually consisted of a more sober and intelli- 
gent kind of workmen than the generality of 
Parisian workfolks. They were very different 
indeed from the National workshops. M. 
Léon Faucher, the Minister of the Interior, 
and Archbishop Sibour, were the most no- 
table of the personages who delivered speeches 
tothem. Natural asa reaction against tyran- 
nies of Parisian employers, and interesting as 
social experiments, the associations were, 
however, formed by persons ignorant of the 
principles of political economy. The Arch- 
bishop addressing an audience of joiners, ebony 
workers, and carpet weavers, in November, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, said : 

“Christ had redeemed the people from 
slavery, more recently a revolution had 
emancipated the serfs; and the work you 
are accomplishing is the redemption of the 
hirelings.” The following is the peroration 
of a speech of the Archbishop in a workshop 
of chair-makers : 

“In other shops I have seen many work- 
men and one master—here there are ninety 
masters.” 

Archbishop Sibour was sometimes called 
the Red Archbishop, On the morning of 
the second of December, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-one, rumour added the name of the 
liberal Archbishop to the list of the repub- 
lican members and generals arrested in their 
beds. This explained the silence of the bel- 
fries on an occasion when the republicans 
expected them to sound the tocsin. 

I saw him in the Champ de Mars, blessing 
the imperial flags, upon the tenth of May, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, on the occa- 
sion which was called the Feast of Eagles. 
The immense square space from the Ecole 
Militaire to the Seine, called the Champ de 
Mars, seemed one vast harvest field of 
soldiery, whose varied costumes were set off 
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by two sides or edgings of green foliage. The 

rocession of the Archbishop and eight 
Candred of his clergy dressed in white made 
a beautiful effect when their long lines were 
seen winding their way among the military. 
They slowly ascended the steps of a lofty 
chapel to officiate at an altar, the lighted 
tapers of which were seen feebly glimmering 
| in the brilliant sunlight. The ensigns or 
standard-bearers walked in procession from 
the tribune of the President to the chapel of 
the Archbishop. When they had ascended, 
the gilded eagles and tricolor banners were 
conspicuous above the heads of the clergy. 
Over every sanctified flag the Archbishop 
uttered a remarkable Latin prayer : 

Accipite vexillata celesti benedictione sanctificata, 
sintque inimicis populi Christiani terribilia, et det vobis 
| Dominus gratiam, ut, ad ipsius nomen et honorem, cum 
illo hostium cuneos potenter penetratis incolumes et 

secur. 
| Receive these standards sanctified by the blessing of 
| Heaven. May they be the terror of the enemies of the 
| Christian people, and may God, in honour of his name 
| and his glory, give you grace to pierce, safe and sound, 
into the midst of the battalions of the enemy, 


After pronouncing the prayer, the Arch- 
| bishop gave the kiss of peace to each ensign, 
| saying Pax tibi, Peace to thee! and the ensign, 
after kissing the pontifical ring, rose from his 
| knees and walked to his place in the ranks, 
| wherethe flag was welcomed with loud cheer- 
ing. When the Host was elevated every manin 
the wholearmy of sixty thousand soldiers knelt 
on one knee. During the defile the meadow 
| of the god of war was covered with waving 
crops of human life, offering themselves suc- 
cessively to the service of the deity. Succes- 
| sively, long fields of gleaming steel, of blazing 
| brass, and of tricolor-decked lances, galloped 
| past upon horseback. Long fields of men in 

light blue, in dark green with white breasts, 
with belted breasts, with red breasts, ran 
swiftly past, offering themselves to the god ; 
last of all, galloped the terrible masses of 
artillerymen with their offerings of cannon. 
| The god of battles, we know now, accepted 
| the sacrifices offered to his altar. I shall 
| not venture to guess at present how many of 
the animated forms I then saw upon the 
Meadow of Mars are to-day mere bones rot- 
ting in oriental earth. Death had his first- 
fruits even there and then. I saw a chan- 
delier fall,and I witnessed a commotion among 
the priests. Subsequently I was informed 
by the newspapers that the chandelier had 
killed one of the clergy of Paris. 

In the spring of eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three, the Archbishop interdicted the 
Abbé Lacordaire for preaching a sermon 
which was generally construed to be an attack 
on the Emperor. The eloquent Dominican 
praised several virtues, such as truthfulness 
and integrity, and everybody sent his phrases, 
allusions, and quotations away from them- 
selves to the address of the Tuileries. ‘Lhe 
Archbishop himself heard the discourse in 


the church of Saint Roch. He found the 
preacher had been guilty of simplicity and 
imprudence in using awkward quotations; 
and, as he could never permit the pulpit to 
be turned into a tribune, he interdicted the 
first of French pulpit orators from preaching 
for ever after, within ten miles of the capital. 

Archbishop Sibour fought bravely a sore 
fight against the Univers newspaper. This 
singular journal preaches in the last half of 
the nineteenth century what Louis the Four- 
teenth practised in the last half of the seven- 
teenth eentury. It says that human reason 
is good for nought ; that heresy is worse than 
crime; that Luther was worse than the 
worst of criminals ; and that it is glorious to 
destroy the enemies of the Vicar of Christ. 
M. Montalembert says some of its writers 
have denied to him the right of private indi- 
viduals to use the word justice. ‘The journal 
is little read, and liberal Roman Catholics 
say, “ Rather than be Papists like the Univers 
we would become Protestants.” 

Archbishop Sibour forbade the reading of 
the Univers in his diocese. But the editor 
appealed to Rome. The Parisians, who take 
singularly little interest in ecclesiastical 
squabbles, felt considerable curiosity to know 
whether the Pope would decide in favour of 
the editor or of the Archbishop. The Holy 
Father decided in favour of the editor. The 
Latin secretary of the Pope published an 
eulogium upon the Univers newspaper. The 
man with the crozier had to knuckle under 
to the man with the pen, and the Archbishop 
was compelled to annul his prohibition. 

The blow dealt by the papal hand to the 

authority of the Archbishop was subse- 
quently mollified a little by an allocution of 
ithe oracle at Rome good enough to admit 
‘human reason to be good for something. 
|The Pope said, faith and reason are both 
| gifts of God; and human reason is compe- 
tent to discover the existence of God, the 
immortality of the soul and human liberty. 
This document produced generally in intel- 
| ligent circles a comment to this effect. Why, 
if human reason can discover such grand 
truths, it surely can judge the authority of 
the church and the allocutions of the Pope ? 

The Parisians with one voice proclaim the 

‘generosity of Archbishop Sibour to the poor. 
|The Univers seemed to insinuate that the 
Abbé Verger had been an exception, by 
putting into his mouth erroneously the words, 
“They do not allow a priest to die of 
want.” But, I have not heard two opinions 
in Paris respecting the amiability and charity 
of the prelate. ‘he salary of the Archbishop 
of Paris is sixteen hundred pounds a-year, 
with a palace and carriage. It would appear 
| from his will that he had very little to leave 
| to his family. He left to his niece a thousand 
| francs a-year, or an annuity of forty pounds. 
| His bequests for masses and to the poor do 
not amount together to five hundred pounds, 
Ihave heard angry voices which denounced the 
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iesthood generally with hatred and scorn, 
ome soft and reverential when speaking of 

him as a good man. 


There was indeed something better than’ 


curiosity observable in the vast crowds who 


went to see the exhibition of his dead body. | 


This ceremony of the middle ages was got 
up in the medisval way. The silent crowds 
went two.and two through three square and 
lofty rooms which were hung with black. 
The coat of arms of the deceased with the 
motto “Major autem horum est charitas,” 
was displayed in each of the rooms. In the 
fourth room lay the body upon a four-post 
bed of state, the posts and top of which 
looked silvery. Altars, upon which candles 
burned, were placed upon each side of the 
room, and each altar was served by six priests. 
The corpse wore his full pontifical robes ; 
and being much raised up I could see dis- 
tinctly thatthe large black eyes were wide 
open, and wore the look of surprise and 
horror, characteristic of sudden death by 
lysis of the heart. The lower jaw, always 
rge, had swelled enormously. A priest was 
constantly occupied in approaching to the 
body, the newspapers say with objects handed 
to him by the crowd, consisting chiefly of 
medals and rosaries, but sometimes swords 
and caps. 

The interment on Saturday, the tenth of 
January, was a strange and picturesque fune- 
real show. At eight o’clock all the bells in 
the belfries began ringing. No doubt the 


effect of the military, civil and ecclesiastical 
costumes succeeding each other in the pro- 
cession along the quays, was very striking. 
and well heightened by the funeral marches 
played by the bands. My point of view was 
a seat in the centre aisle of the cathedral of 


Nétre Dame. The wide and lofty porches 
were open, and I could see the numerous 
troops in the sunlight of the Plave outside. 
Far away, at the other end of the vast church 
and long aisle, hung with black, ermine, and 
silver, could be discernedthrough the religious 
loom, the lofty altar and officiating bishops 

their silver mitres. The violet-covered 
coffin with the gold mitre, the missal, the 
ring, and the crozier were borne between two 
lines of infantry, slowly along the aisle to 
the catafalque. The music was performed 
in faux bourdon, an imitation of bells. But 
the spectacle was more military than ecclesi- 
astical ; the sacred hymns, the organ peals, 
and all the musical effects, being destroyed 
by ‘the words of command, the screams of 
bugles, the roll of drums, and the salvoes of 
artillery. At three o'clock, the Chapter 
sung the vespers of the dead, and soon 
afterwards the body was lowered into the 
vault of the Archbishops of Paris. 

The moral effects were as much destroyed 
as the musical. I saw many pensive faces, 
and I saw some women in tears. But the 
large majority of the audience formed the 
most irreverent crowd I have ever seen in a 


'place of worship. Idle curiosity, indifferent 
levity, and gross ill-breeding, made the devo- 
tions of the worshippers impossible. I saw 
several scuffles, and on two occasions I heard 
the cry—“ On se bat !”—“they are fighting !” 
Yet surely there has rarely been an affair 
more fitted to make the light serious, and 
the serious grave. Surely it is sad to wit- 
ness a mélange of Christianity and crime~ 
assassination and benediction—a good man 
laid low by a fanatic—the chief of a church 
murdered by a priest of the altar—the 
poignard in the hands that had carried the 
cross. ‘Surely all this is mournful and hu- 
miliating for the moral pride of the nine- 
teenth century. Louis-Jean Verger may 
have carried the cross, but he never could 
have truly seen it ; and after all, this monster 
of perversion is aman fashioned in all respects 
‘as we are. Silence and not music, sack- 
cloth and not gilt costumes, solitary medita- 
‘tion and not military pomps, seem most be- 
coming when the cross has been so desecrated, 

On the Monday, the church of Saint 

Etienne du Mont was reconciled by an ex- 
'piatory sacrifice. A procession of clergy led 
by a cross-bearer, and closed by a_ bishop, 
marched slowly up to the porches and doors 
of the church, which were hung with black, 
| There was no admission, The Holy Sacra- 
| ment, which had been turned away from the 
;scene of crime, would not enter into the 
‘desecrated church. The procession made the 
tour round the church, presenting the cross 
at each door ; and when the Holy Sacrament 
returned to the principal door, a workman 
‘mounted upon a ladder, and let down the 
black cloth, and the whole procession entered 
the re-consecrated edifice. The altars were 
immediately decorated with their ornaments, 
Every morning and every evening, the clergy 
of Saint Etienne du Mont are to be seen at 
present kneeling around the spot where the 
martyr was immolated, chanting the Miserere 
}and the Parce, Domine. 

When the black cloth fell, a workman at 
‘my side, said : 

“Now Sainte Généviéve can perform her 

miracles.” 

“ Miracles 

racles ?” 

“ Don’t-you know?” 

“No. lam a foreigner and a Protestant.” 

“Well; all the sick who lie in sheets, or 
| wear rings, or use handkerchiefs which have 
/touched the box containing the bones of 
| Sainte Généviéve, are cured of their maladies 
| in nine days. 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes, Faith does everything.” 

The medal struck in commemoration of 
| the occasion is a very rude specimen of nu- 
‘mismatic art. On one side, isa figure of an 
| archbishop with the words “M. Dom. Auguste 
|Sibour, Archevéque de Paris ;” and on the 
| other side is the inscription, “Frappé mortel- 
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St. Etienne du Monte, féte patronale de St.|newly-civilised lands you have not shops 


Généviéve. Maledicimur et Benedicimus 


(Saint Paul aux Corinth. iv. 12).” 

When the bells were ringing for the funeral 
of the prelate, the prisoner was entering the | 
Conciergerie, there to await his trial. 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
BOGUEY CONTINUED. 

Ir would be easy to multiply instances illus- 
trative of the taking propeusities of the Rus- 
sian police, among whom, in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow—as well as in ether government 
towns of the empire—there is really not one 
pin to choose. Bogueyism is synonymous with 
police management throughout all the Russias. 
I shall confine myself to one or two salient 
traits of character to be found in those ter- 
rifiers of well-doers who ought to terrify evil- 
doers, but who are the worthy successors, and 
have in Muscovy continued the glorious tra- 
ditions of that most illustrious of all takers 
—Jonathan Wild the Great. 

The Sire de Brantome generally commences 
his chivalrous tittle-tattle with the exordium : 
Une grande dame, forte honeste, que j’ay 
bien cognu (a great lady, and a mighty 
honest one, whom I know extremely well); 
and I find myself as constantly giv- 
ing an anecdote on the authority of 
some Russian acquaintance far nobler than 
honest. In this present instance, however, | 
my informant was a French hairdresser and | 
perfumer, who had settled at Moscow, with | 
the stern and inflexible determination to stay | 
there five years, acquire a fortune of fifty thou- 
sand francs, and then quitting that beastly 
hole (by which abusive epithet he qualified 
the holy empire of Russia), to return to Arcis- 
sur-Aube ; which much white-washed French 
town was his native place, and there to 
planter ses choux,—or cabbages,—defeat the 
curé of St. Symphorien at his favourite game 
of tric-trac ; become, in course of time, mayor 


but Stores, where edibles are mixed up with 
potables, and textile fabrics with both, and 
books with beeswax, and carpeting with can- 
dies. Our American cousins have repudiated 
the Everything element, and have Shops that 
can vie with, if they do not surpass the coun- 
ter-jumping palaces of Regent Street, London, 
and the Rue de la Paix, Paris. Yet they still 
retain the name of a Store, for an establish- 
ment, say a shawl-shop, more magnificent 
than Swan and Edgar’s, coruscating with 
glass and gilding, and mural paintings, and 
variegated marbles; and the Russians, for 
all the bigness of their cities, have not 
yet, as a rule, progressed beyond stores— 
in their streets. -In the bazaars there are, 
certainly, special ‘standings for special arti- 
cles; but, these are more properly stalls 
than shops. In the two great shops of 
St. Petersburg—the Angliski Magazin, in 
the little Millionne, and the Ruski-Magazin, 
on the Nevskoi—the incongruous nature 
of the articles sold is astonishing, and, in 
the smaller shops, there is a distracting con- 
fusion in the classification of the articles 
purchased, The hair-dressers sell almost 
everything. You have to go to the grocers 
for picture-frames, The tobacconists sell 
tea; the glove-makers sell porte-monnaies, 
The best cigars to be had in Petersburg are 
purchased at an apotheka or druggist’s shop, 
in the Little Morskaia (the druggists sell 
camera-obscuras, too). You may buy French 
painted fans at the confectioner’s, and there 
is scarcely a fashionable modiste who does 
not sell flesh and blood. Altogether, our 


! respected friend Mother Hubbard would 


have enormous trouble in Russia in attempt- 
ing to purvey for that insatiable dog of hers, 
who (like a minister’s mother-in-law) was 
always wanting something. She would have 
had to go to the bishop’s to buy him ale, or 
to the Winter Palace to buy him a bone. 

M. Mélasse sold groceries and a little mil- 





of some adjacent village, and eventually, per- | linery, and a considerable quantity of coloured 
haps, re-assume his ancestral title of Monsieur | prints, and some Bordeaux, and much Cham- 
de la Bandoline (now lying perdu, like the | pagne. But, M. Mélasse happened, though doing 
Spanish Hidalgo’s rapier, under the modest | a good business, to have a temper of his own, 
nom de circonstance of Hyacinthe coiffeur et} Why should M, Mélasse’s temper interfere 
peruquier de Paris), and become sub-prefect | with the success of M. Mélasse’s business ? 





of his department. 

A friend of M. Hyacinthe’s—say M, Mélasse 
—likewise a sprightly Gaul, kept a magazine | 
for the sale of those articles called by the Ameri- 
cans notions, in the Tverskaia Oulitza, or great 
street of Tver, in Moscow. But here I must 
digress with a word or two on shops: it is 
only in old world cities, where the civilisa- 
tion is old—very old—that you find actual 
shops—special establishments for the sale of | 
special articles, As in the rude and remote | 
country village, you have Jerry Nutt’s Every- 
thing Shop, where you can procure almost 
every article—from a birch-broom to a 
Byron-tie, from a stick of birley-sugar to a| 
lady’s chemisette ; so, in newly - settled or 


So far, that the black dog which occasionally 
sat on the worthy burgess’s shoulder, could 
not abide that other and Blacker Dog, 
Boguey, the Police of Moscow, and barked 
at him ‘continually. Ces Chiens, these dogs, 
the impudent Mélasse called the guardians 
of public order, One afternoon two gentle- 
men in grey called on M. Mélasse (he spoke 
Russ tolerably, which in a Frenchman is 
something marvellous), and saluting him 
cordially, produced from a remarkably dirty 
envelope of sacking two fine sugar-loaves 
—the apex of one of them considerably 
damaged, These, they told him, had been 
found in the open street, opposite his house 
on the previous night; were evidently the 
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chained for some time, and living on bread | 
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produce of a robbery committed on his 
premises; and were now brought to him, 
not to be restored, but to be identified, in 
order that justice might inform itself, and 
perquisitions be made respecting the theft. 
Now, the seller of notions happened to be 
entirely out of sugar in loaves, had broken 
up his last a {fortnight before, was rapidly 
exhausting his stock of lump sugar, and was 
anxiously expecting a fresh consignment. 
He therefore energetically protested that the 
robbery could not have taken place in his 
house ; because, imprimis he had securely 
fastened doors and windows, and kepta fierce 
watchdog ; secondly, because he had no sugar- 
loaves to be robbed of. The men in grey 
smiled grimly, and showed the astonished 
grocer his own private trade-mark on both 
the loaves. He could not even surmise them 
to be forged ; they were evidently his. The 
men in grey therefore proceeded to commence 
their perquisitions, which they effected by 
ransacking the house and shop from garret to 
basement—spoiling every article of mer- 
chandise they could conveniently spoil— 
avowedly for the purpose of seeking traces 
of the burglarious entrance of the thieves, 
Ultimately they left a man in possession, to 
watch, in case the robbers renewed their 
nefarious attempt. This assistant Boguey 
turned out to be a grey-coated skeleton in 
every closet in the house. He smoked the 
vilest Mahorka; he drank vodki like a 
vampire; his taking snuff was as_ the 
sound of a trumpet; he demanded victuals 
like a rvaring lion; he devoured them like 
a ghoule; he awoke the family in the 
dead of night with false alarms of fire 
and thieves ; he drove M. Mélasse to frenzy, 
Madame M. to passionate indignation ; Made- 
moiselle M. to tears and hysterics; the 
younger M’s, nearly into fits of terror ; and 
he stayed a fortnight. The thieves 
didn’t come, and he didn’t go. In the mean- 
time the wretched grocer lived the life of 
a hunted cur. The police put the sugar- 
loaves (metaphorically) into a tin kettle, and 
attaching them to his dorsal vertebra, hunted 
him perpetually. The same process of sum- 
moning, resummoning, interrogating, and 
cross-interrogating, which I have already 
described in my own (supposititious) case, was 
gone through with him. The police found 
out that he was in the habit of going. daily 
on ‘change (for the good man speculated a 
little in Volga Steamboat and Russ-American 
Ironwork shares). Of course he had to attend 
the police office daily, for a week exactly at 
*change time, and was released by his tor- 
mentors exactly as the Exchange gates closed. 
The police captured two poor devils of 
moujiks, who, setting aside the fact that they 
had been previously convicted of robbery, 
were as honest men as the Governor of Mos- 
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and water in an infamous den at the Police | 


Siége, averring that there was the strongest 
presumption of their guilt. They suddenly 
discovered thatthey were as free from blameas 
the driven snow; setting them at liberty, they 
sent ina peremptory demand to M. Mélasse 
for a corpulent sum of roubles, to defray 


the expenses of their board and lodging | 


during their imprisonment, and to compensate 
them for the injury they had suffered. He 
at first refused to pay, but ultimately 
disbursed the sum demanded, in despair, 
He was beginning to entertain the notion 
of a plunge, for good and all, into the 
Moskva river, when he received a com- 
munication from the mayor of police, in- 
forming him in the most polite terms that 
it had been considered expedient to refer his 
case, which was considered to be a very 
intricate one, to the Ouprava Blagotschinia, 
or Bureau de Bon Ordre, presided over by the 
Grand Master of Police in St. Petersburg, 
and begging him to take the necessary steps 
to present a petition to the Governor-General 
of Moscow, in order that he might procure a 
passport, and proceed to head police quarters 
at St. Petersburg, there to be interrogated 
concerning the most remarkable robbery that 
had for a long time baffled the sagacity of 
justice:—the more remarkable, I may myself 
remark, for its never having taken place, 
Mélasse, the unhappy, rushed on the wings 
of the wind, and the polished runners of a 
sledge (it was in winter) to the police-office. 
He thrust five roubles into the first grey- 
coat’s hand he met, and promised him ten, if 
he would procure him immediate speech with 
the Mayor of Police. Ushered into the 
presence of that functionary he conjured him, 


without halting for breath, to tell him how | 


much, in the name of Heaven, he would take 
to release him from this intolerable persecu- 
tion. The polizei-mayor laughed, poked him 
in the ribs, and offered him to snuif. 

“T am glad to see you returning to better 
sentiments, my dear M. Mélasse,” he said 
quite cordially. “ What is the good of fighting 
against us? Why omit doing what must be 
done? You are in Russia, you must be con- 
tent to have things managed a la Russe. 
When you live with wolves you must needs 
howl, M. Mélasse.” 

“ How much ?” the victim palpitated. 

“There, there, brat (brother), continued 
the warm-hearted police-mayor. “ You shall 
be absolved easily. I think if you were to 
place a hundred and fifty silver roubles in that 
blotting-book, I should know how to relieve 
many destitute families. We see so MUCH 
misery, my dear friend,” he added with a sigh. 

M. Mélasse set his teeth very closely to- 
gether ; drew the hundred and fifty silver 
roubles in paper-money from his pocket-book, 


cow, and had no more to do with the robbery | shut his eyes that he might not see his sub- 


(which had never been committed) than I 
had. These unfortunate rogues they kept 


stance departing from him, and crammed the 
money into the blotting-book. 
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| two of my men, and YOU SHALL HAVE YOUR 
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A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
“And I tell you what, uncle of mine,” the lout being asked, and leave their marks behind 
mayor resumed, jauntily fluttering the blot-|them. “When New Year’s Day arrives,” 
ting-book leaves, and twirling (quite acci-|my young friend would say, “and the pigs 
dentally, of course), the greasy little packet | come with their salutations, [send them out the 
of wealth into his ravenous palm, “ you| money, but, as to entering my house—never!” 
shall not say that the Russian police never| Horror, hatred, and contempt for Boguey 
return any of the goods they have recovered ;| are, I believe, the only definite and sincere 
for, this very afternoon, I will send down | feelings of which Nous Autres are capable. 
I wish that I could Jeave M. Hyacinthe, the 
SUGAR-LOAVES BACK AGAIN.” erfumer, without telling you about some- 
With asuppressed shriek, the emancipated- body I met there one Sunday (I used fre- 
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| loaf captive entreated the mayor never to|quently to dine with that genial barber) 
| let him hear or see more of that accursed | somebody whose face and voice, and gestures, 
| sweetstuff. The mayor was a placable man,|and miserable story, came with me adown 
| and open to suasion. He promised to allow the | the Gulf of Finland, and through the Baltic 
| sugar-question to drop for ever ; and, dignify-|Sea; came with me through the Little 
| ing the unroubled grocer with the affection-| Belt and up Flensburg Fjord ; came with me 
| ate coguomen of Batiouschka—little father | throught the timber-town of Rendsburg, and 
| —bade him an airy good morning, and retired| by the iron way to Hamburg, and so to 
| into his sanctum sanctorum: there, doubt-| Brussels in Brabant, and at last to where 


less to lock up his honestly-earned roubles in | I now write this. You shall hear. 

his cassette, and, perhaps, to laugh somewhat| There is, perchance, no family circle so 
in that official sleeve of his, at the rare | difficult of access as a French one. A man 
sport of swindling a Fransoutz, The moral|may live twenty years in France, without 


| of the story is, that Mélasse did not quit | once enjoying even the spectre of a chance 
| Moscow at once, and in disgust. He stopped,|of being admitted into a French interior. 


for he also was possessed of that fixed idea | You, boastful Paris men who pay your first- 


| cially, your police to tip. 
| nate enough to be a private individual, you 


common to most foreign traders in Russia, of 
acquiring a given number of thousand silver 

roubles, and retiring, in the end to an Arcis- 

sur-Aube of his own, where he could enjoy 

his otium cum dignitate, and abuse the land 

where he had made his money. He stopped ; 

and there was great joy among the police- 

population of Moscow the holy, that there 

was no Inostranez, or stranger, in Moscow who 

kept on better terms with Boguey, or was 

prompter and more liberal in his felicitations 

(silver rouble felicitations) on New Year's} 
Day than M. Mélasse of the Tvershala. 

Now, New Year’s Day is the Russian (as) 
it is the French) Boxing Day. Apart from! 
the genteel cadeaux of bon-bons, gloves, and | 
jewellery, which you are expected (under 


| pain of banishment from soirées and ostra- 


cism from morning calls) to make to 
genteel acquaintances, you have your ser- 
vants to tip ; your dvnornik to tip ; and, espe- 
If you are fortu- 


get off with a visit from the Nadziratelle of 
the Quartal, or quartier (a sub-division of the 
arrondissement), who, with many bows, offers 


| you his felicitations, and to whom you give 
| ten roubles. 


But, if you are a nobleman 
or an hotel-keeper, your lot is far harder. 
By a compliment of fifty (many give a hun- 
dred) roubles you may purchase impunity 
during the ensuing year for almost every act 
or deed, legal or illegal, over which the police 
exercise any amount of control. The hotel- 
keepers give and tremble; the nobles give 
and despise. That same newly-fledged cornet 


class fare at London Bridge at half-past 
eight p.m., and are in Paris by half-past nine 
the next morning — who live in Paris for 
months, and fancy you know Paris life 
thoroughly—to what extent are you cognisant 
of the real ways and means, of the real 
manners and customs, of the inscrutable 
Lutetia. You walk about the Boulevards or 
the Palais Royal ; you stay at Meurice’s or the 
Hotel Bedford ; you dine at the Trois Fréres 
or at Phillipe’s ; you even, if you be of Bohe- 
mia, and determined to see life, live in the 
Rue St. Jacques, or that of the Ecole de 
Médecine, frequent the Prado and the 
Closerie des Lilas, and mistake some milli- 
ners’ girl for Béranger’s Lisette. Have you 
ever seen the French at home ? Do you know 
what manner of people they be? When you 
do know, we shall have fewer foolish books 
written about foreign countries. But what 
am I saying about foreign countries ? Have 
I not beeu to a foreign country myself, and 
|am I not (it may be) writing an excessively 
foolish book about it, Are we not living in 
| the days of embassies, and of literary secre- 
|taries of embassy who seem determined to 
verify the maxim of Sir Henry Wotton :— 
that “an ambassador is one sent abroad to lie 
for the good of his country ;” adding, by way 
| of rider to his dictum, the axiom of La Roche- 
foucault that “great names dishonour rather 
than elevate those who do not know how 
to bear them with propriety.” 

Without enlarging at all upon any opportu- 
nities I might, or might not have had of see- 
ing French people at home, in their own 





I told you of, who had the big house to him- 
self,assured me that he never allowed anoflicer 
of the judicial police to cross the threshold of 


country, I hope I may be allowed to allude 
to the very pleasant Sundays I spent with 
jmy friend the French barber. It was a 


hisapartment. The secret police come in with-' model French interior, There was the grand 
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old French lady with snow-white ringlets, 
tight, long and cylindrical, like frozen 
sausages. There was the imbecile grand- 
father, with a black silk skull-cap on his 
poor old pate, and his shrunken limbs wrap- 
ped in a grey duffell dressing-gown ; an old 
man past everything except forbearance— 
weak, helpless, useless—a baby come back 
to the primeval baldness, but uncommonly 
good at his meals—loved, and tended, and 
cared for, however, as though he had been 
grandfather Weguelin, and could ask his 
grandchildren to tea in the bank parlour of 
the Bank of England every evening, and hand 
round to them boiled bullion, and sycee silver 
sally-lunns. The picture would not be even 
artistically complete without a jeune per- 
sonne—a blushing young maiden of sixteen— 
swathed up to the chin in white muslin, wo 
is told that she must always keep her eyes cast 
down ; who will be married, shortly, to some- 
body she does not like; and who will eventu- 
ally run away, or otherwise misbehave herself, 
with somebody she does like. The middle dis- 
tance would be wanting to the picture were I 
to omit a peculiarly sharp boy in a black velvet 
jacket aud sugar-loaf buttons, and a pair of 
cream-coloured trowsers, much resembling— 
as regards their degree of inflation—bal- 
loons. A youth who is continually (and I am 
afraid with detriment to the progress of his 
studies), practising inquiries into the laws 
of gravitation, with a cup and ball, and who 
assuredly must do a considerable amount of 
damage to his father’s stock of pomatum, if 
we are to take into consideration the prodi- 
gious accumulation of fatty substances patent 
on hishair. There would c something out of 
keeping, too, were the painter to omit the 
inevitable accessory to all French families at 
home or abroad, from Caen to Kamschatka, 
in the shape of an aunt, a cousin, a niece, 
a dependent of some sort, in fact—ordi- 
narily a subdued female with a bulbous nose, 


| 
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with a horrible head rocking backwards and 
forwards, with hands continually clasping 
and unclasping, with knees that (you could 
see beneath her drapery) continually sought 
each other, and then gave time to her feet, 
which beat the devil’s tattoo incessantly, 
She had rich glossy hair, massed on each side 
of her head ; her eyes were dark and lustrous; 
her teeth were gates of ivory ; her form was 
slender and graceful; yet, had she been as 
hideous as the witch Sycorax, as terrible as 
Medusa, she could not, with all her beauty, 
have impressed you with a greater sense of 
horror and back-shrinking. The girl was 
mad, of course. She was quite harmless, 
only rocking herself backwards and forwards, 
and rolling those wild eyes of hers, and 
(when she was unobserved) muttering some- 
thing about her mother. She used to dine 
with us, and ply her knife and fork, and 
drink her weak wine and water with the best 
of the sane people present ; but, she always re- 
lapsed into the rocking, and the rolling, and 
the muttering about her mother, as we were 
sitting down to dominoes or lasquenet. No- 
body took much notice of her. She sat by 
the fire-place, with her haggard face, and a 
tight-fitting black velvet dress; and, when 
she was spoken of, was alluded to as Cette 
pauvre Josephine. 

That poor Josephine’s story was very sim- 
ple and a very sad one. She was the daughter 
of a French dancing-master, long settled in 
Russia, and a Russian subject. Her mother 
had been some French ballet-dancer, who had 
waltzed away from her obligations, and had 
pirouetted into an utter abnegation of her 
social ties. Such things happen. She was 
Madame Somebody at Palermo, while her 
husband was Monsieur Somebody -else at 
Moscow. He had gained enough money by 
his profession to send his daughter to France 
for her education, whence she returned (to her 
misfortune) young, beautiful, and accom- 





and clad in very scanty, snuffy habiliments,| plished. Het f-ther pleased himself with the 
who sits and works, and tends children, and notion that his Josephine must indubitably 
is the friend of the family; and whose only| become the wife of some puissant seigneur ; 
amusement, when she is left quite alone, | but, unfortunately, in the midst of this dream 
seems to be to sit and cry her eyes out, with|he died. He, it is to be remembered, had 
the assistance of a very sparse square of| been naturalised a Russian subject, and his 

ocket-handkerchief. Her name is usually child was one after him. 

fademoiselle Hortense, Last of all, there; The girl, left alone and unfriended in this 
must perforce be put on the canvas a Gehenna of a country, fell. The dancing- 
minute point of detail answering to the master had dissipated all his economies of 
name of a poe or a mongrel, as the case roubles, and she had no money. She went 
may be—a dog who does exactly as he likes,; to St. Petersburg, having no money, in a 
is addressed by affectionate nicknames by | caléche with eight horses (it was before the 
the simple French folk, and is generally|railway time), with a government Pada- 
made much of, | roshna,* and a courier riding twenty versts 

ee mee Or on. of leet io. Oe be 
household. There was the old lady, the! 
jeune personne, the velvet and sugar-loafed | yo 
boy, the dubious aunt or niece, the dog ; an 
there was Somebody. 


| 


* A padaroshna is an official permission to travel with 
t-horses, without which you might draw your carriage 
urself, for no post-horses would you obtain. Govern- 
qd ment couriers have special padaroshnas, which entitle 
| them to take horses before any other traveller; and it is 
| by no means uncommon at a post-house in the interior 








A perfectly white, haggard, worn-out, 
spectral girl. A girl robbed from her coffin. 
An awful sight, with restless, travelling eyes, 


to see a serjeant of infantry, who happens to be a bearer 
of despatches, quietly order the horses just harnessed to 4 
carriage containing a whole family, to be taken out, and 
attached to his own telega or kibitka, 
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a-head to secure relays of horses. M. de!she obtained employment in the shop of 
Sardanapalasoff, of the Empress’s regiment) one of the most famous French milliners in 
of cuirassiers of the guard, took a magnificent | Moscow. 

apartment for her in the Italianskaia Oulitza;! For her misery, she wasstill very beautiful. 
she had a caléche, a brougham, a country-/ I have said that the fashionable milliners of 
house—the very model of a Swiss chalet in Moscow are dealers in other wares than 
the islands—saddle horses, a gondola with a millinery. The buyers of those goods are the 
velvet awning, white satin cushions, and a dissolute young noblesoftheguard. Josephine 
Persian carpet ; a box at the Balschoi theatre, | might very soon have had. another splendid 
and one at the French house; a lady’s maid, | suite of apartments, another chasseur, another 
a chasseur, a maftre d’hotel, a Danish dog |lady’s maid, had she so pleased; but the poor 
nearly as large as a donkey,—every luxury, | girl was sick of it,and was determined to be a 
in fact. M. de Sardanapalasoff gave some | milliner’s workwoman all her life, rather than 
| magnificent champagne banquets at her} bea golden toy to be tossed aside when its 
| apartments. La Bérésina, as the Muscovite-| attraction had worn out. She refused solici- 


Parisienne was called, was the reigning beauty 
of the demi-monde of St. Petersburg, A 
prince of the imperial blood positively came 
to one of the Bérésina’s petit soupers, and 
deigned to express his opinion that she was 
charming. 


| tation after solicitation, offer after offer from 
| the snuffy old French hag (there is nothing 
| so bad as a bad French woman), into whose 
employ she had entered. This unprotected, out- 
raged girl declared that she would no longer 
remain in her service. She would go, she 


M. de Sardanapalasoff’s mamma was the | said, that very instant, and rose to leave the 
Princess Zenobiaschkin; and he was the most | work-room. The woman put out her arm 
dutiful of sons; so, when she signified to|to prevent her passing the threshold, and 
him her maternal commands that he should | Josephine naturally pushed it away. This 
obtain the imperial permission to travel for} was all the milliner wanted. 
two years, and-escort her to Paris, Italy,and, “Very well, very well!” she said, “bear 
the baths of Hombourg, he hastened to com-| witness, mesdemoiselles all, this person, my 
ply with her mandates in the most filial servant—my szRVANT, mind—has been 





manner, Some unjust constructions were of 
course put on this alacrity. Some envious 
one declared that the emperor himself 
ar 


1, through the medium of the Princess | 


Zenobiaschkin, offered the alternative of 


foreign travel or the Caucasus to the young’ 


iardsman ; an of course unfounded report 
Dosian got abroad that M. de Sardanapalasoff 
while on duty at the palace of Tsarski-Selo, 
had been kicked in full uniform by a vin- 
dictive major of dragoons: the cause of the 


|guilty of insubordination and rebellion to- 
wards me, her mistress, We shall see, we 
shall see!” 

She went that day and lodged a complaint 
against her workwoman at. the police-office, 
The girl was a Russian subject, and the 
daughter of a Russian subject, and there was 
no help for her on this side Heaven. She 
was arrested that afternoon, and carried to the 
Siége, her mistressaccompanying her. There, 
in the bureau, she was asked certain ques- 


humiliating correction being alleged to be 
the detection of the Bérésina’s noble friend 
in the act of cheating at écarté. Be it as it’ 
may, M. de Sardanapalasoff was desolated to! 


tions, the milliner signed a paper and paid 
certain monies to the aide-major of police, and 
Josephine was led away by two of the grey- 
coats. 

part with the Bérésina, but he did it; it} That same night, very late, a French. hair- 
must have affected him greatly to be obliged | dresser settled in Moscow, who was crossing 
to sell off the whole of his (or her) splendid|the Smith’s Bridge on his way home, was 
furniture—nay, as much of her own private| fortunate enough to rescue a woman; who, 
jewellery as he could, by fraud or force, lay | without bonnet or shawl, was standing on the 
his hands upon. So much did it affect him, | parapet of the bridge, and was just about to 
in fact, that he went off with the whole of the} cast herself into the Moskva. There was, 
proceeds of the sale in his pocket, and left | luckily, no Boutotsnik, or watchman, near, or 
the Bérésina without a friend in the world,|it would have fared ill with both preserver 
and with scarcely a hundred roubles in her|and preserved. The kindly barber took this 
pocket, miserable creature, who could do nothing but 


Josephine (she had done with the name of} 


the Bérésina now) did not float down that 
golden tide that runs over the sands of Shame 


sob and wail, and ejaculate, “O Mother, 
Mother!”—he took her to his home, and de- 
livering her to his womankind, enjoined them 








in that great, salt, fathomless sea of tears, on|to treat her with every care and solicitude, 
which you shall desery no land on lee-bow, or | They told him, the next morning, that when 
weather-bow, save the headlands of Death.| they came to undress her, they had found her 
With a stern and strong determination to sin| from the shoulder to the waist one mass of 
no more, she went to Moscow, where she| bloody wheals. The police had simply done 
had some acquaintances, if not friends. She) their infamous duty. The milliner, her mis- 
was clever with her needle. She could em-| tress, had a perfect right to order her to be 
broider ; she could make bonnets; she had flogged ; she had paid for the flogging ; and 
both taste and talent. It was not long before | the police had nothing further to do, save te 
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inflict. The unhappy creature had been 
beaten with rods (willow canes split each 
into three), and in the frenzy of her agony 
and shame had immediately after her libera- 
tion from the police-den of torture, rushed 
to the river with the intention of committing 
suicide. 

The hair-dresser, than whom a kinder- 
hearted seizer of ringlets never existed, would 
not allow this poor waif and stray to depart 
out of his house. Learning by degrees her 
unhappy story, he offered her an asylum, and 
seeatea her as one of his own children. She 
went on improving for atime; but, by degrees 
she fell into a sable melancholy. When I 
saw her, she had been mad for eighteen 
months. 

I have done, now, for very sickness, with 
the judicial police. I have heard some curious 
tales, in my time, about the Austrian police, 
and about the Neapolitan police, which all 
= men know to be intolerably abominable. 

he employés of the Rue de Jerusalem are 
not wholly immaculate, I believe ; nay, under 
our honest, hard-working, plain-sailing Scot- 
land Yard régime, we have had policemen who 
have stolen geese, and others who have broken 
into houses. But, as grand masters of the art 


and mystery of villany; as proficients in 
lying, stealing, cruelty, rapacity, and impu- 
dence; I will back the Russian police against 
the whole world of knavery. 


WINTER. 
“A voice of weeping heard, and loud lament.” 


Tue heath was brown upon a thousand hills, 
The rank weeds rotted in the slender brooks ; 
The plumy fern had wither’d to the root, 

And o’er-ripe hazels slipp’d their shrivell’d husks, 

The solemn woods —the deep and secret woods— 

Their closest thickets open to the sky, 

Now sway'd their lean, lank branches drearily, 

And sang wild dirges for their summer prime. 

Then rose, with sough and swell, the sighing wind, 

And sweeping through the hollow forest glades, 

Snatch’d from the trembling boughs their few last 
leaves, 

And, building funeral-piles round root and log, 

Far in the distance died with hollow moan. 

There grew upon the air a doleful voice ; 

A mournful wail, a melancholy cry ; 

As from some potent spirit sorely wrung 

By loth submission to unkindly fate : 

A mournful cry, which every hill and vale 

Re-echo’d drearily with added grief. 

Then fioated through the sky a noble form, 

Yet somewhat wan and pale. A radiant form, 

Though half his rays were veil’d in clinging 
mist 5 

His eyes were hidden by his trembling hands, 

And his fair head droop’d on his mighty breast, 

While from his lips there came the same sad cry, 

Tremulous, wild, uncertain, full of woe, 


“OI am failing, failing day by day : 
My strength wanes fast, and all my cherish’d beams 
Have faded to a wan and feeble gleam. 
Where is my russet mantle tipp’d with gold, 


inca arene tania ernie 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


[Conducted by 


The robe I wore upon the morning hills ? 

Fallen from my shoulders! For the subtle mist, 
The vapour chill, the yellow glaring fog, 

Now wreathe around me, and I seem to men 

An angry, boding meteor, red as blood. 


“ Where is the splendour of my noonday prime, 
That bathed the silent hills and dreamy woods 
In welling waves of clear and golden light ? 
Where is the kingly garb I wore at eve, 
Deep-dyed with purple and a crimson hue, 

The flush of pride at my own loveliness ? 

Gone! gone! And,in their stead, the insolent 
clouds— 

Who some few courses since did quake and flee, 

Lest haply they should feel my meanest ray— 

Now stain my beauty with their jealous breath, 

And shoot such shafts of rain before my face 

That I grow blind, and grope amid the heavens, 

And journey on in gloom, and doubt, and fear, 

I feel the coming of mine ancient foe : 

He whom in early spring my golden darts 

Smit to the death, and drove, all weak and faint, 

To seek the covert of his desert caves, 

But these, his ministers—the mist, the fog, 

The blinding clouds, the rain, the hail, the snow, 

The nor’-wind shrieking from the far-off hills, 

Wet with the breath of lonely waterfalls— 

Are sent to chase me from my rightful throne, 

And o’er my kingdom throw a funeral-pall ! 

Now must I seek me out some other clime, 

Where Winter never comes with chilly breath, 

And leave this pleasant land I love so well 

A prey to bitter frost and long keen nights !” 


He pass’d away. Then, for a little space, 

Was silence, and I listen’d hush’d in awe, 

Till from fair Nature’s deepest shrine there came 

Sweet voices, very sad and sorrowful, 

That cried, “ Our joy is fled!” Atween the trees, 

And all across the plains they wailed low. 

Through the dim mountain-clefts, around the crags, 

Drear moanings went, that swoon’d adown the 
vales ; 

And the sheer cataract, leaping lost in spray, 

Gave answer mournfully, * Our joy is fled!” 

Shrill blew the wind, and smote the haggard woods 

Till every naked bough rock’d to and fro, 

And rattled serely, as the bones of one 

Long wasted by disease who nears his death. 

A gloomy shadow fell; the air grew dense ; 

The distant hills loom’d high and strangely near ; 

Then, from the north, vast shapes of boiling mist 

Came surging o’er the sky ; and straight the scene 

Lost in a moment all familiar look. 

Now high, now low, the eddying masses roll’d, 

Pile heap’d on pile in wild confusion blent, 

Filling with dim dismay the vault of Heaven. 

Down whirl’d with giddy round the flakes of 
snow ; 

Then sounded loud and shrill the sleety wind ; 

For they were herald ministers of him 

Before whose coming fled that glorious form. 

And now he came—the dreaded one—all hoar, 

In mantle, black with thunder-clouds, array’d ; 

A thousand storms deep-scarr’d upon his brow ; 

His frozen locks fierce shaking through the air, 

And in his eyes the gleam of frost-night stars, 

That wheresoe’er it fell brought deadly chill, 

The swiftest fountain stood a shaft of ice; 

The ficetest brook flow’d still and silently ; 

The earth grew rigid as a seven days’ corse ! 
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Again those melancholy voices cried, 
“ Our woe is come! Our woe—our woe is come !” 
And I, too, mourn’d, and knew ’twas Winter come. 


THE DEAD SECRET. 
CHAPTER THE NINTH. THE NEW NURSE, 


As the clock struck seven, Mr. Orridge 
put on his hat to go to the Tiger’s Head. 
He had just opened his own door, when he 
was met on the step by a messenger, who 

summoned him immediately to a case of 
| sudden illness in the poor quarter of the 
town. The inquiries he made satisfied him 
that the appeal was really of an urgent 
nature, and that there was uo help for it but to 
delay his attendance for a little while at the 
inn. On reaching the bedside of the patient, 
he discovered symptoms in the case which 
rendered an immediate operation necessary. 
The performance of this professional duty 
occupied some time. It was a quarter to 
eight before he left his house, for the second 
time, on his way to the Tiger’s Head. 

On entering the inn door, he was informed 
that the new nurse had arrived as early as 
seven o’clock, and had been waiting for him, 
in a room by herself, ever since. Having 


received no orders from Mr. Orridge, the 
landlady had thought it safest not to intro- 
duce the stranger to Mrs. Frankland before 
the doctor came. 

“Did she ask to go up into Mrs, Frank- 


land’s room ?” inquired Mr. Orridge. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the landlady. “And I 
thought she seemed rather put out when I 
said that I must beg her to wait till you got 
here. Will you step this way, and see her at 
once, sir? She is in my parlour.” 

Mr. Orridge followed the landlady into a 

little room at the back of the house, and 
| found Mrs. Jazeph sitting alone in the corner 
farthest from the window. He was rather 
surprised to see that she drew her veil down 
the moment the door was opened. 

“T am sorry you should have been kept 
waiting,” he said ; “but I was called away 
to a patient. Besides, I told you between 
seven and eight, if you remember ; and it is 
not eight o’clock yet.” 

“T was very anxious to be in good time, 
sir,” said Mrs, Jazeph. There was an accent 
of restraint in the quiet tones in which she 
spoke which struck Mr. Orridge’s ear, and a 
little perplexed him. She was apparently, 
not only afraid that her face might betray 
something, but apprehensive also that her 
voice might tell him more than her words 
expressed. What feeling was she anxious to 
conceal? Was it irritation at having been 
kept waiting so long by herself in the land- 
lady’s room ? 

“Tf you will follow me,” said Mr. Orridge, 
“T will take you to Mrs, Frankland imme- 
diately.” 

Mrs, Jazeph rose slowly, and, when she 
was on her feet, rested her hand for an 
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instant on a table near her. That action, 
momentary as it was, helped to confirm the 
doctor in his conviction of her physical unfit- 
ness for the position which she had volun- 
teered to occupy. 

“You seem tired,” he said, as he led the 
way out of the door. “Surely, you did not 
walk all the way here ?” 

“No, sir. My mistress was so kind as to 
let one of the servants drive me in the pony 
chaise.” There was the same restraint in her 
voice, as she made that answer ; and still she 
never attempted to lift her veil. While 
ascending the inn stairs Mr. Orridge mentally 
resolved to watch her first proceedings in 
Mrs. Frankland’s room closely, and to send, 
after all, for the London nurse, unless Mrs. 
Jazeph showed remarkable enthusiasm and 
aptitude in the performance of her new 
duties, 

The room which Mrs. Frankland occupied 
was situated at the back of the house, having 
been chosen in that position, with the object 
of removing her as much as possible from the 
bustle and noise about the inn door. It was 
lighted by one window overlooking a few 
cottages, beyond which spread the rich grazing 
grounds of West Somersetshire, bounded by 
a long monotonous line of thickly-wooded 
hills. The bed was of the old-fashioned kind, 
with the customary four posts and the inevi- 
table damask curtains. It projected from 
the wall into the middle of the room, in 
such a situation, as to keep the door on the 
right hand of the person occupying it, the 
window on the left, and the fireplace opposite 
the foot of the bed. On the side of the bed 
nearest the window, the curtains were open, 
while at the foot, and on the side near the 
door, they were closely drawn. By this 
arrangement the interior of the bed was 
necessarily concealed from the view of any 
person on first entering the room. 

“ How do you find yourself to-night, Mrs, 
Frankland?” asked Mr. Orridge, reaching 
out his hand to undraw the curtains, “Do 
you think you will be any the worse for a 
little freer circulation of air ?” 

“On the contrary, doctor, I shall be all 
the better,” was the answer. “But I am 
afraid—in case you have ever been disposed 
to consider me a sensible woman—that my 
character will suffer a little in your estima- 
tion, when you see how I have been occu- 
pying myself for the last hour.” 

Mr. Orridge smiled as he undrew the 
curtains, and laughed outright when he 
looked at the mother andchild. Mrs. Frank- 
land had been amusing herself, and gratifying 
her taste for bright colours, by dressing out 
her baby with blue ribbons as he lay asleep. 
He had a necklace, shoulder-knots, and brace- 
lets, all of blue ribbon ; and to complete the 
quaint finery of his costume, his mother’s 
smart little lace cap had been hitched comi- 
cally on one side of his head. Rosamond 
herself, as if determined to vie with the baby 
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in gaiety of dress, wore a light pink jacket, 
ornamented down the bosom and over the 
sleeves with bows of white satin ribbon. 
Laburnum blossoms, gathered that morning, 
lay scattered about over the white counter- 
pane, intermixed with some flowers of the 

ily of the Valley, tied up into two nose- 
gays with strips of cherry-coloured ribbon, 
Over this varied assemblage of colours, over 
the baby’s ruddy cheeks and arms, over his 
mother’s happy, youthful face, the tender light 
of the May evening poured tranquil and warm, 
Thoroughly appreciating the charm of the 
picture which he had disclosed on undrawing 
the curtains, the doctor stood looking at it 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


[conducted by 
“ And what in the world do you stand there 
for,—between us and the sunlight ?” 

Mrs. Jazeph neither answered nor raised 
her eyes. She only moved back timidly to 
the farthest corner of the window. 

“Did you not get a message from me this 
afternoon?” asked the doctor, appealing to 
Mrs. Frankland. 

“To be sure I did,” replied Rosamond, 
“A very kind, flattering message about a 
new nurse.” 

“There she is,” said Mr, Orridge, pointing 
across the bed to Mrs. Jazeph. 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Rosa- 

;mond, “Butof course it must be. Who else 


for a few moments, quite forgetful of the|could have come in with you? I ought to 
errand that had brought him into the room.!| have known that. Pray come here—(what is 
He was only recalled to a remembrance of her name, doctor? Joseph, did you say !— 
the new nurse by a chance question which | No ?—Jazeph?)—pray come nearer, Mrs, 





Mrs. Frankland addressed to him. 

“T can’t help it, doctor,” said Rosamond, 
with a look of apology. 
treating my baby, now I am a grown woman, 
just as I used to treat. my doll when I was 
a little girl. Did anybody come into the 
room with you? Lenny, are you there? 


Have you done dinner, darling, and did you | 


drink my health when you were left at 
dessert all by yourself?” 


“T really can’t help | 


Jazeph, and let me apologise for speaking so 
|abruptly to you. Iam more obliged than I 
can say, for your kindness in coming here, 
‘and for your mistress’s good-nature in re+ 

signing you4o me. I hope I shall not give 
‘you much trouble,and I am sure you will 
find the baby easy to manage. He is a per- 
fect angel, and sleeps like a dormouse. Dear 
‘me! now I look at you a little closer, I am 

afraid you are in very delicate health, yourself. 


“Mr. Frankland is still at dinner,” said the ' Doctor ! if Mrs. Jazeph would not be offended 
doctor. “But I certainly brought some one! with me, I should almost feel inclined to 
into the room with me. Where in the name say that she looks in want of nursing, her- 
of wonder has she gone to 7—Mrs. Jazeph ! ” | self.” 

The housekeeper had slipped round to the; Mrs. Jazeph bent down over the laburnum 
ee of the room between the foot of the’ blossoms on the bed, and began hurriedly 

d and the fire-place, where she was hidden and confusedly to gather them together. 

“T thought as you do, Mrs, Frankland,” 


by the curtains that still remained drawn. ' 
When Mr. Orridge called to her, instead of said Mr, Orridge. “ But I have been assured 
joining him where he stood, opposite the| that Mrs. Jazeph’s looks belie her, and that 
window, she appeared at the other side of; her capabilities, as a nurse, quite equal 
the bed, where the window was behind her. | her zeal.” 


Her shadow stole darkly over the bright pic-| “Are you going to make all that labur- 
ture which the doctor had been admiring. It} num into a nosegay?” asked Mrs. Frank- 
stretched obliquely across the counterpane,' land, noticing how the new nurse was occu- 


and its dusky edges touched the figures of 
the mother and child. 

“Gracious goodness! who are you?” ex- 
claimed Rosamond, “ A woman, ora ghost ?” 

Mrs. Jazeph’s veil was up at last. 
thongh her face was necessarily in shadow 
in the position which she had chosen to 
occupy, the doctor saw a change pass over 
it when Mrs. Frankland spoke. The lips 
dropped and quivered a little; the marks of 
care and age, about the mouth, deepened ; 
and the eyebrows contracted suddenly. The 
eyes Mr. Orridge could not see; they were 


cast down on the counterpane at the first | 


word that Rosamond uttered. Judging by 
the light of his medical experience, the 
doctor concluded that she was suffering pain, 
and trying to suppress any outward manifes- 
tation of it. “ An affection of the heart, most 
likely,” he thought to himself. “She has 
concealed it from her mistress, but she can’t 
hide it from me.” 

“Who are you?” repeated Rosamond. 


Al-| 


pying herself. “ How thoughtful of you! 

| and how magnificent it will be! I am afraid 
you will find the room very untidy. I will 
ring for my maid to set it to rights.” 

“If you will allow me to put it in order, 
ma’am, I shall be very glad to begin being of 
use to you in that way,” said Mrs. Jazeph. 
When she made the offer, she looked up ; and 
her eyes and Mrs, Frankland’s met. Rosa- 
mond instantly drew back on the pillow, and 
her colour altered a little. 

“How strangely you look at me!” she 
said. 

Mrs. Jazeph started at the words, as if 
‘something had struck her, and moved away 

suddenly to the window. 

“ You are not offended with me, I hope ?” 
said Rosamond, noticing the action. “I have 
a sad. habit of saying anything that comes 
uppermost. And I really thought you looked 
just now as if you saw something about me 
that frightened or grieved you. Pray put the 
room. in order, if you are kindly willing to 
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undertake the trouble. And never mind what’ bring out all her peculiarities. Don’t. be 
I say—you will soon get used to my ways afraid of my exciting myself, and don’t. sto 
—and we shall be as comfortable and here in this dull room on my account, 

friendly ——” would much rather you went down-stairs, 

Just as Mrs. Frankland said the words,!and kept my husband company over his 
“comfortable” and “friendly,” the new | wine. Do go and talk to him, and amuse 
nurse left the window, and went back to him a little—he must be so dull, poor fellow, 
the part of the room where she was hidden! while I am up here ; and he likes you, Mr. 
from view, between the fireplace and the Orridge—he does, very much. Stop one 
closed curtains at the foot of the bed. Rosa-| moment, and just look at the baby again. 
mond looked round to express her surpriseto, He doesn’t take a dangerous quantity of 
the doctor, but he turned away at the same | sleep, does he? And, Mr. Orridge, one word 
moment so as to occupy a position which; more: when you have done your wine, you 
might enable him to observe what Mrs.| will promise to lend my husband the use of 
Jazeph was doing on the other side of the! your eyes, and bring him up-stairs to wish 
bed-curtains. me good-night, won’t you ?” 

When he first caught sight of her, her} Willingly engaging to pay attention to 
hands were both raised to her face. Before} Mrs. Frankland’s request, Mr. Orridge left 
he could decide whether he had surprised her | the bedside. As he opened the room door, 
in the act of clasping them over her eyes or| he stopped to tell Mrs. Jazeph that he should 
not, they changed their position, and were | be down-stairs if she wanted him, and that 
occupied in removing her bonnet. After she | he would give her any instructions of which 
had placed this part of her wearing apparel, | she might stand in need later in the evening, 
and her. shawl and gloves, on a chair in a| before he left the inn for the night. The new 
corner of the room, she went to the dressing-| nurse, when he passed by her, was kneeling 
table, and began to arrange the various useful' over one of Mrs. Frankland’s open trunks, 
and ornamental objects scattered about it.|arranging some articles of clothing which 
She set them in order with remarkable| had been rather carelessly folded up. Just 
dexterity and neatness, showing a taste for| before he spoke to her, he. observed that she 
arrangement, and a capacity for discrimi-|had a chemisette in her hand, the frill of 
nating between things that were likely to| which was laced through with ribbon. One 
be wanted and things that were not, which | end of this ribbon she appeared to him to be 
impressed Mr, Orridge very favourably. He! on the point of drawing out, when the sound 
particularly noticed the carefulness with| of his footsteps disturbed her. The moment 
which she handled some bottles of physic,|she became aware of his approach, she 
reading the labels on each, and arranging aes the chemisette suddenly in the 
the medicine that might be required at| trunk, and covered it. over with some hand- 
night on one side of the table, and the! kerchiefs. Although this proceeding on Mrs, 
medicine that might be required in the! Jazeph’s part rather surprised.the doctor, he 
day-time on the other. When she left the abstained from showing that he had.noticed 
dressing-table, and occupied herself in setting it. Her mistress had vouched for her cha- 
the furniture straight, and in folding up| racter, after five years’ experience of it, and 
articles of clothing that had been thrown on/the bit of ribbon was intrinsically worth- 
one side, not the slightest movement of her | less. On both accounts, it was impossible to 
thin wasted hands seemed ever to be made| suspect her of attempting to steal it; and 
at hazard or in vain. Noiselessly, modestly, | yet, as Mr. Orridge could not help feeling 
observantly, she moved from side to side of} when he had left the room, her conduct, 
the room, and neatness and order followed | when he surprised her over the trunk, was 
her steps wherever she went. When Mr.| exactly the conduct of a person who is.about 
Orridge resumed his place at Mrs. Frank-| to commit a theft. 
land’s bedside, his mind was at ease on one! “Pray don’t trouble yourself about my 
point at least—it was perfectly evident that| luggage,” said Rosamond, remarking Mrs, 
the new nurse could be depended on to make | Jazeph’s oceupation as soon as the doctor 
no mistakes. had gone. “ ‘That is my idle maid’s business, 

“What an odd woman she is!” whispered| and you will only make her more careless 
Rosamond. than ever if you do it for her. I am sure 

“ Odd, indeed,” returned Mr. Orridge, “and | the room is beautifully set in order. Come 
desperately broken in health, though she may | here, and sit down and rest yourself. You 
not confess to it. However, she is wonder-| must be a very unselfish, kind-hearted woman 
fully neat-handed and careful, and there can|to give yourself all this trouble to serve a 
be no harm in trying her for one night—that| stranger. The doctor’s message this after- 
is to say, unless you feel any objection.” noon told me that your mistress was a friend 

“Qn the contrary,” said Rosamond, “she | of my poor, dear father’s. I suppose she 
rather interests me. There is something in| must have known him before my time. Any 
her face and manner—I can’t say what—that | way, I feel doubly grateful to her for taking 
makes me feel curious to know more of her,! an interest in me for my father’s sake. But 
I must get her to talk, and try if I can’t. you can have no such feeling; you must 
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have come here from pure good-nature and 
anxiety to help others. Don’t go away, there, 
to the window. Come and sit down by me.” 

Mrs. Jazeph had risen from the trunk, and 
was approaching the bedside—when she sud- 
denly turned away in the direction of the 
od eer just as Mrs, Frankland began to 
speak of her father. 

“ Come, and sit here,” reiterated Rosamond, 
getting impatient at receiving no answer. 
“What in the world are you doing there at 
the foot of the bed ?” 

The figure of the new nurse again inter- 

sed between the bed and the fading even- 
ing light that glimmered through the window, 
before there was any reply. 

“The evening is closing in,” said Mrs. 
Jazeph, “and the window is not quite shut. 
I was thinking of making it fast, and of 
drawing down the blind—if you had no 
objection, ma’am ?” 

“0Q, not yet! not yet! Shutthe window, | 
if you please, in case the baby should catch | 
cold, but don’t draw downthe blind. Let me 
get my — at the view as long as there is 
any light left to see it by. That long flat 
stretch of grazing-ground out there, is just 
beginning, at this dim time, to look a little | 
like my childish recollections of a Cornish 
moor. Do you know anything about Corn- 
wall, Mrs. Jazeph ?” 

“T have heard” At those first three 
words of reply the nurse stopped. She was 
just then engaged in shutting the window, 
and she seemed to find some difficulty in| 


| 


| 
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She began to brush Mrs. Frankland’s hair 
as she spoke ; and, at the same time, asked a 
question which referred to the few words 
that had passed between them on the sub- 
ject of Cornwall. Pleased to find that the 
new nurse had grown familiar enough at last 
to speak before she was spoken to, Rosamond 
desired nothing better than to talk about her 
recollections of her native county. But, from 
some inexplicable reason, Mrs. Jazeph’s touch, 
light and tender as it was, had such a 
strangely disconcerting effect on her, that 
she could not succeed, for the moment, in 
collecting her thoughts so as to reply, except 
in the briefest manner. The careful hands of 
the nurse lingered with a stealthy gentleness 
among the locks of her hair ; the pale, wasted 
face of the new nurse approached, every now 
and then, moreclosely to her own than appeared 
at all needful. A vague sensation of uneasi- 
ness which she could not trace to any parti- 
cular part of her—which she could hardly say 
that she really felt, in a bodily sense, at all— 
seemed to be floating about her, to be hang- 
ing around and over her, like the air she 
breathed. She could not move, though she 
wanted to move, in the bed; she could not 
turn her head so as to humour the action of 
the brush ; she could not look round; she 
could not break the embarrassing silence which 
had been caused by her own short, discourag- 
‘ing answer. At last the sense of oppression 
—whether fancied, or real—irritated her 
into snatching the brush out of Mrs. Jazeph’s 
hand. The instant she had done so, she felt 





closing the lock. 

“What have you heard?” asked Rosa- 
mond. 

“T have heard that Cornwall is a wild, ' 


ashamed of the discourteous abruptness of 
the action, and confused at the alarm and 
surprise which the manner of the nurse ex- 
hibited. With the strongest sense of the 





dreary country,” said Mrs. Jazeph, still absurdity of her own conduct, and yet with- 
busying herself with the lock of the window, | out the least power of controlling herself, 
and, by consequence, still keeping her back | she burst out laughing, and tossed the brush 


turned on Mrs, Frankland. 

“Can’t you shut the window, yet?” said 
Rosamond, “My maid always does it quite | 
easily. Leave it till she comes up, I am going | 
to ring for her directly. I want her to brush | 
my hair and cool my face with a little Eau de 
Cologne and water.” 

“T have shut it, ma’am,” said Mrs. Jazeph, | 
suddenly succeeding in closing the lock. | 
* And, if you will allow me, I should be very 
glad to make you comfortable for the night, 


| away to the foot of the bed. 

“ Pray don’t look surprised, Mrs. Jazeph,” 
she said, still laughing without knowing why, 
and without feeling in the slightest degree 
amused. “I’m very rude and odd, I know. 
You have brushed my hair delightfully ; but 
—I can’t tell how— it seemed, all the time, as 
if you were brushing the strangest fancies 
into my head. I can’t help laughing at them 
—I can’t, indeed! Do you know, once or 


|twice, I absolutely fancied, when your face 





and save you the trouble of ringing for the} was closest to mine, that you wanted to kiss 
maid.” me! Did you ever hear of anything so ri- 
Thinking the new nurse the oddest woman | diculous? I declare I am more of a baby, in 
she had ever met with, Mrs. Frankland ac-| some things, than the little darling here by 
cepted the offer. By the time Mrs. Jazeph| my side!” 
had prepared the Eau de Cologne and water, Mrs. Jazeph made no answer. She left 
the twilight was falling softly over the land-|the bed while Rosamond was speaking, and 
seape outside, and the room was beginning to | came back, after an unaccountably long delay, 
grow dark. with the Eau de Cologne and water. As she 
“Had you not better light a candle?”|held the basin while Mrs. Frankland bathed 
suggested Rosamond. |her face, she kept away at arm’s length, and 
“T think not, ma’am,” said Mrs. Jazeph, | came no nearer when it was time to offer the 
rather hastily, “I can see quite well with-| towel. Rosamond began to be afraid that 
out.” ishe had seriously offended Mrs. Jazeph, and 
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tried to soothe and propitiate her by asking 
questions about the management of the baby. 
‘There was a slight trembling in the sweet 
voice of the new nurse, but not the faintest 
tone of sullenness or anger, as she simply 
and quietly answered the inquiries addressed 
to her. By dint of keeping the conversation 
still on the subject of the child, Mrs. Frank- 
land succeeded, little by little, in luring her 
back to the bedside—in tempting her to bend 
down admiringly over the infant—in embold- 
ening her, at Jast, to kiss him tenderly on the 
cheek. One kiss was all that she gave ; and 
she turned away from the bed, after it, and 
sighed heavily. 

The sound of that sigh fell very sadly on 
Rosamond’s heart. Up to this time, the 
baby’s little span of life had always been 
associated with smiling faces and pleasant 
words. It made her uneasy to think that 
any one could caress him and sigh after it. 

“T am sure you must be fond of children,” 
she said, hesitating a little from natural deli- 
cacy of feeling. “But, will you excuse me 
for noticing that it seems rather a mournful 
fondness? Pray—pray don’t answer my 
question if it gives you any pain—if you 
have any loss to deplore ; but—but I do so 
want to ask if you have ever had a child of 
your own ?” 

Mrs. Jazeph was standing near a chair 
when that question was put. She caught 


fast hold of the back of it, grasping it so 
firmly, or perhaps leaning on it so heavily, 


that the woodwork cracked. Her head 
drooped low on her bosom. She did not 
utter, or even attempt to utter, a single 
word, 

Fearing that she must have lost a child 
of her own, and dreading to distress her 
unnecessarily by venturing to ask any more 
questions, Kosamond said nothing, as she 
stooped over the baby to kiss him in her 
turn. Her lips rested on his cheek a little 
above where Mrs. Jazeph’s lips had rested 
the moment before, and they touched a spot 
of wet on his smooth warm skin. Fearing 
that some of the water in which she had 
been bathing her face might have dropped on 
him, she passed her fingers lightly over his 
head, neck, and bosom, and felt no other 
spots of wet anywhere. The one drop that 
had fallen on him was the drop that wetted 
the cheek which the new nurse had kissed. 

The twilight faded over the landscape, the 
room grew darker and darker; and still, 
though she was now sitting close to the 
table on which the candles and matches were 
placed, Mrs, Jazeph made no attempt to 
strike a light. Rosamond did not feel quite 
comfortable at the idea of lying awake in the 
darkness, with nobody in the room but a 
person who was as yet almost a total 
stranger; and she resolved to have the 
candles lighted immediately. 


“Mrs. Jazeph,” she said, looking towards! 
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“T shall be much obliged to you, if you will 
light the candles, and pull down the blind. I 
can trace no more resemblances out there, 
now, to a Cornish prospect; the view has 
gone altogether.” 

“ Are you very fond of Cornwall, ma’am ?” 
asked Mrs. Jazeph, rising, in rathera dilatory 
manner, to light the candles, 

“ Indeed I am,” said Rosamond. “I was 
born there ; and my husband and I were on 
our way to Cornwall, when we were obliged 
to stop, on my account, at this place. You 
are a long time getting the candles lit. Can’t 
you find the match-box ?” 

Mrs. Jazeph, with an awkwardness which 
was rather surprising in a person who had 
shown so much neat-handedness in setting 
the room to rights, broke the first match in 
attempting to light it, and let the second out 
the instant after the flame was kindled. At 
the third attempt she was more successful ; 
but she only lit one candle, and that one she 
carried away from the table which Mrs. 
Frankland could see, to the dressing-table, 
which was hidden from her by the curtains 
at the foot of the bed. 

“ Why do you move the candle?” asked 
Rosamond. 

“TI thought it was best for your eyes, 
ma’am, not to have the light too near them,” 
replied Mrs. Jazeph ; and then added hastily, 
as if she was unwilling to give Mrs. Frank- 
land time to make any objections. “ And so 
you were going to Cornwall, ma’am, when 
you stopped at this place? To travel about 
there a little, I suppose?” After saying 
these words, she took up the second candle, 
and passed out of sight as she carried it to the 
dressing-table. 

Rosamond thought that the nurse, in 
spite of her gentle looks and manners, was a 
remarkably obstinate woman. But she was 
too good-natured to care about asserting her 
right to have the candles placed where she 
pleased ; and, when she answered Mrs, Ja- 
zeph’s question, she still spoke to her as 
cheerfully and familiarly as ever. 

“O, dear no! Not to travel about,” she 
said : “ but to go straight to the old country 
house where I was born. It belongs to my 
husband, now, Mrs, Jazeph, I have not 
been near it since I was a little girl of five 
years of age. Such a ruinous, rambling old 
place! ‘You, who talk of the dreariness and 
wildness of Cornwall, would be quite hor- 
rified at the very idea of living in Porthgenna 
Tower.” 

The faintly rustling sound of Mrs. Jazeph’s 
silk dress, as she moved about the dressing- 
table, had ‘been audible all the while Rosa- 
mond was speaking. It ceased instantaneously 
when she said the words “ Porthgenna 
Tower ;” and, for one moment, there was a 
dead silence in the room. 

“You, who have been living all your life, 
I suppose, in nicely-repaired houses, cannot 


the gathering obscurity outside the window,/| imagine what a place it is that we are going 
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to, when I am well enough to travel again,” 

ursued Rosamond. “What do you thiuk, 

rs. Jazeph, of a house, with one whole side 
of it that has never been inhabited for sixty 
or seventy years past? You may get some 
notion of the size of Porthgenna Tower from 
that. There is a west side that we are to 
live in when we get there, and a north side, 
where the empty old ‘rooms are, which I hope 
we shall be able to repair. Only think of 
the hosts of odd, old-fashioned things that 
we may find in those uninhabited rooms ! 
I mean to put on the cook’s apron and the 
gardener’s gloves, and rummage all over them 
from top to bottom. How I shall astonish 


the housekeeper, when I get to Porthgenna, | 


and ask her for the keys of the ghostly north 
rooms !” 

A low cry, anda sound as if something 
had struck against ‘the dressing-table, fol- 
lowed Mrs. Frankland’s last words. She 
started in the bed, and asked eagerly what 
was the matter. 

“ Nothing,” answered Mrs. Jazeph, speaking 
so constrainedly that her voice dropped to a 
whisper. “ Nothing, ma’ara—nothing, I assure 
you. I struck my side, by accident, against 


the table—pray don’t be alarmed !—it’s not 
worth noticing.” 

“ But you ~ as if you were in pain,” 
said Rosamond, 

“No, no, not in ‘pain. Not hurt, not hurt, 
indeed.” 

While Mrs. Jazeph was declaring that she 


was not hurt, the door of the room was) 
opened, and the doctor entered, leading in| 


Mr. Frankland. 

“We come early, Mrs. Frankland, but we 
are going to give you plenty of time to com- 

se yourself for the night,” said Mr. Orridge. 
Fe paused, and noticed that Rosamond’s 
colour was heightened. “I am afraid you 
have been talking and exciting yourself a 
little too much,” he went on. “If you will 
excuse me for venturing on the suggestion, 
Mr. Frankland, I think the sooner good-night 
is said, the better. Where is the nurse ?” 


Mrs. Jazeph sat down with her back to the | 


lighted candle when she heard herself asked 
for. Just before that, she had been lookin 
at Mr. Frankland with an eager, andinguiosl 
curiosity, which, if anyone had noticed it, 
must have appeared surprisingly out of 
character with her usual modesty and refine- 
ment of manner. 

“T am afraid the nurse has accidentally 
hurt her side more than she is willing to 
confess,” said Rosamond tothe doctor, pointing, 
with one hand, to the place in which Mrs. 
Jazeph was sitting, and raising the other to 
her husband’s neck as he stooped over her 
pillow. 

Mr. Orridge, on inquiring what had hap- 
pened, could not prevail on the new nurse to 
acknowledge that the accident was of the 
slightest consequence. He suspected, never- 
theless, that she was suffering, or, at least, 
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| that something had happened to discompose 


|her ; for he found the greatest difficulty in 
fixing her attention, while he gave her a few 
needful directions in case her services were 
required during the night. All the time he 
was speaking, her eyes wandered away from 
him to the part of the room where Mr. and 
Mrs. Frankland were talking together. Mrs, 
Jazeph looked like the last person in the 
world who would be guilty of an act of 
impertinent curiosity ; and yet she openly 
betrayed all the characteristics of an in- 
quisitive woman, while Mr. Frankland was 
standing by his wife’s pillow. The doctor 
was obliged to assume his most peremptory 
manner, before he could get her to attend to 
him at ail. 

“ And now, Mrs. Frankland,” said Mr. 
Orridge, turning away from the nurse, “as [ 
, have given Mrs. Jazeph all the directions she 
, wants, I shall set the example of leaving you 

in quiet, by saying good-night.” 
nderstanding the hint conveyed in these 
words, Mr. Frankland attempted to say good- 
night, too, but his wife kept tight hold of 
| both his hands, and declared that it was | 
unreasonable to expect her to let him go for 
‘another half-hour at least. Mr. Orridge 
|shook his head, and began to expatiate on 
the evils of over-excitement, and the blessings 
| of composure and sleep. His remonstrances, 
however, would have produced very little 
effect, even if Rosamond had allowed him to 
continue them, but for the interposition of 
the baby, who happened to wake up at that 
moment, and who proved himself a powerful 
auxiliary on the doctor’s side, by absorbing 
all his mother’s attention immediately. 
Seizing his opportunity at the right moment, 
Mr. Orridge quietly led Mr. Frankland out 
of the room, just as Rosamond was taking 
the child up in her arms. He stopped before 
closing the door to whisper one last word to 
Mrs. Jazeph. 

“Tf Mrs. Frankland wants to talk, you 
must not encourage her,” he said. “ As .soon 
as she has quieted the baby, she ought to go 
to sleep. ‘There is a chair-bedstead in that 
corner which you can open for yourself when 
you want to lie down. Keep the candle 
where it is now, behind the curtain. The 
less light Mrs. Frankland sees, the sooner 
she will compose herself to sleep.” 

Mrs, Jazeph made no answer: she only 
looked at the doctor and curtseyed. That 
strangely scared expression in her eyes, which 
he had noticed on first seeing her, was more 
painfully apparent than ever, when he left 
her alone for the night with the mother and 
child. “She will never do,” thought Mr. 
Orridge, as he led Mr. Frankland down the 
inn stairs. “We shall have to send to London 
for a nurse, after all.” 

Feeling a little irritated by the summary 
manner in which her husband had been taken 
away from her, Rosamond fretfully rejected 








i the offers of assistance which were made to 
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her by Mrs. Jazeph as soon as the doctor | get tired and leave the place again after a 
had left the room. The nurse said nothing | few days—especially if you go into the empty 
when her services were declined ; and yet,|rooms. I should have thought—if you will 
judging by her conduct, she seemed apxious| excuse my saying so, ma’am—lI should have 
to speak. Twice, she advanced towards the| thought that a lady like you would have 
bedside,—opened her lips—stopped—and re- | liked to get as far away as possible from dirt, 
tired confusedly, before she settled herself | and dust, and disagreeable smells ?” 

finally in her former place by the dressing-| “I can face worse inconveniences than 
table. Here she remained, silent and out of} those, where my curiosity is concerned,” said 
sight, until the child had been quieted, and| Rosamond. “And I am more curious to see 
had fallen asleep in his mother’s arms with| the uninhabited rooms at Porthgenna, than 
one little pink, half-closed hand resting on|to see the Seven Wonders of the World. 
her bosom. Rosamond could not resist} Even if we don’t settle altogether at the old 
raising the hand to her lips, though she| house, I feel certain that we shall stay there 
risked waking him again by doing so. As| for some time.” 

she kissed it, the sound of the kiss was fol-| At that answer, Mrs. Jazeph abruptly 
lowed by a faint, suppressed sob, proceeding | turned away, and asked no more questions, 
from the other side of the curtains at the| She retired to.a corner of the room uear the 
lower end of the bed. door, where the chair-bedstead stood which 

“ What is that ?” she exclaimed. the doctor had pointed out to her—occupied 

“Nothing, ma’am,” said Mrs, Jazeph, in| herself for a few minutes in making it ready 
the same constrained, whispering tones in| for the night—then left it as suddenly as she 
which she had answered Mrs, Frankland’s| had approached it, and began to walk up and 
former question. “I think I was just falling! down, once more. This unaccountable rest- 
asleep in the arm-cbair, here; and I ought, lessness, which had already surprised Rosa- 
to have told you perhaps that, having had| mond, now made her feel rather uneasy— 
my troubles, and being afilicted with a heart | especially when she once or twice overheard 
complaint, 1 have a habit of sighing in my | Mrs. Jazeph talking to herself. Judging by 
sleep. It means nothing, ma’am, and I hope} words and fragments of sentences that were 
you will be good enough to excuse it.” audible now and then, her mind was still 

Rosamond’s generous instincts were aroused | running, with the most imexplicable persist- 
in a moment. “Excuse it!” she said, “I}ency, on the subject of Porthgenna Tower. 
hope I may do better than that, Mrs, Jazeph,| As the minutes wore on, and she continued 
and be the means of relieving it. When|to walk up and down, and still went on 
Mr. Orridge comes to-morrow, you shall con-| talking, Rosamond’s uneasiness began to 
sult him, and I will take care that you want | strengthen into something like alarm. She 
for nothing that he may order. No! no!| resolved to awaken Mrs. Jazeph in the least 
Don’t thank me until I have been the means | offensive manner, to a sense of the strange- 
of making you well—and keep where you ness of her own conduct, by noticing that she 
are, if the arm-chair is comfortable. The} was talking, but by not appearing to under- 
baby is asleep again; and I should like to/ stand that she was talking to herself. 
have half-an-hour’s quiet, before I change to! “What did you say ?” asked Rosamond— 
the night-side of the bed. Stop where you putting the question at a moment when the 
are for the present : I will call as soon as [| nurse’s voice was most distinctly betraying 
want you.” her in the act of thinking aloud. 

So far from exercising a soothing effect on| Mrs. Jazeph stopped, and raised her head 
Mrs. Jazeph, these kindly-meant words pro-| vacantly, as if she had been awakened out of 
duced the precisely opposite result of making a heavy sleep. 
her restless, She began to walk about the| “I thought you were saying something 
room, and confusedly attempted to account} more about our old house,” continued Rosa- 
for the change in her conduct, by saying that) mond. “ I though I heard you say that I 
she wished to satisfy herself that all her ought not to go to Porthgenna, or that you 
arrangements were properly made for the| would not go there in my place, or some- 
night. In a few minutes more, she began, | thing of that sort.” 
in defiance of the doctor’s prohibition, to} Mrs. Jazeph blushed like a young girl. “I 
tempt Mis. Frankland into talking again, by | think you must have been mistaken, ma’am,” 
asking questions about Porthgenna Tower, | she said, and stooped over the chair-bedstead 
and by referring to the chances for and | again. 
against its being chosen as a permanent} Watching her anxiously, Rosamond saw 
residence by the young married couple. that, while she was affecting to arrange the 

“ Perhaps, ma’am,” she said, speaking on| bedstead, she was doing nothing whatever to 
a sudden, with an eagerness iu her voice,| prepare it for being slept in, What did that 
which was curiously at variance with the| mean? What did her whole conduct mean for 
apparent indifference of her manner. “Per-|the last half-hour? As Mrs. Frankland 
haps, when you see Porthgenna Tower, you | asked herself those questions, the thrill of a 
may not like it so well as you think you| terrible suspicion turned her cold to the very 
will now? Whocan tell that you may not! roots of her hair, It had never occurred 
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to her before, but it suddenly struck her 
now, with the force of positive conviction, 
that the new nurse was not in her right 
senses. 

All that was unaccountable in her beha- 
viour—her odd disappearances behind the 
curtains, at the foot of the bed ; her lingering, 
stealthy, over-familiar way of using the 
hair-brush; her silence at one time, her 
talkativeness at another; her restlessness, 
her whispering to herself, her affectation of 
being deeply engaged in doing something 
which she was not doing at all—every one of 
her strange actions (otherwise incompre- 
hensible) became intelligible in a moment on 
that one dreadful supposition that she was 
mad. 

Terrified as she was, Rosamond kept her 
presence of mind. One of her arms stole in- 
stinctively round the child ; and she had half 
raised the other to catch at the bell-rope 
hanging above her pillow, when she saw Mrs. 
Jazeph turn and look at her. 

A woman possessed only of ordinary nerve 
would, probably, at that instant, have pulled 
at the bell-rope in the unreasoning despera- 
tion of sheer fright. Rosamond had courage 
enough to calculate consequences, and to 
remember that Mrs. Jazeph would have time 
to lock- the door, before assistance could 
arrive, if she betrayed her suspicions by ring- 
ing without first assigning some plausible 
reason for doing so. She slowly closed her 
eyes as the nurse looked at her, partly to 
convey the notion that she was composing 
herself to sleep—partly to gain time to 
think of some safe excuse for summoning her 
maid. The flurry of her spirits, however, 
interfered with the exercise of her ingenuity. 
Minute after minute dragged on heavily, and 
still she could think of no assignable reason 
for ringing the bell. 

She was just doubting whether it would not 
be saftest to send Mrs. Jazeph out of the 
room, on some message to her husband, to 
lock the door the moment she was alone, and 
then to ring—she was just doubting whether 
she would boldly adopt this course of pro- 
ceeding, or not, when she heard the rustle of 
the nurse’s silk dress approaching the bed- 
side. 

Her first impulse was to snatch at the 
bell-rope ; but fear had paralysed her hand; 
she could not raise it from the pillow. 

The rustling of the silk dress ceased. She 
half unclosed her eyes, and saw that the | 


nurse was stopping midway between the part | 
of the room from which she had advanced, 
and the bedside. There was nothing wild or 
angry in her look. The agitation which her 
face expressed, was the agitation of perplexity 
and alarm. She stood rapidly clasping and 
unclasping her hands, the image of bewilder- 
ment and distress—stood so for nearly a 
minute—then came forward a few steps 
more, and said inquiringly, in a whisper :— 
“Not asleep? not quite asleep, yet ?” 
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Rosamond tried to — in answer, but the 
quick beating of her heart seemed to rise up 
to her very lips, and to stifle the words on 
them. 

The nurse came on, still with the same 
perplexity and distress in her face, to within 
a foot of the bedside—knelt down by the pil- 
low, and looked earnestly at Rosamond— 
shuddered a little, and glanced all round her, 
as if to make sure that the room was empty 
—bent forward—hesitated—bent nearer, and | 
whispered into her ear these words :— | 

“When you go to Porthgenna, keep out of | 
the Myrtle Room !” 

The hot breath of the woman, asshe spoke, | 
beat on Rosamond’s cheek, and seemed to | 
fly in one fever-throb through every vein in | 
her body. The nervous shock of that un- | 
utterable sensation burst the bonds of the | 
terror that had hitherto held her motionless 
and speechless, She started up in bed witha | 
scream, caught hold of the bell-rope, and | 
pulled it violently. 

“O, hush! hush!” cried Mrs. Jazeph, | 
sinking back on her knees, and beating her | 
hands together despairingly with the helpless / 
gesticulation of a child. 

Rosamond rang again and again. Hurrying | 
footsteps and eager voices were heard outside 
on the stairs, It was not ten o’clock yet— | 
nobody had retired for the night—and the | 
violent ringing had already alarmed the | 
house. 

The nurse rose to her feet, staggered back | 
from the bedside, and supported herself | 
against the wall of the room, as the footsteps 
and the voices reached the door. She said 


not another word. The hands that she had | 


been beating together so violently, but an 
instant before, hung down nerveless at her | 
side. The blank of a great agony spread | 
over all her face, and stilled it awfully. | 
The first person who entered the room was | 
Mrs. Frankland’s maid, and the landlady | 
followed her. | 
“Fetch Mr. Frankland,” said Rosamond, | 
faintly, addressing the landlady. “I wantto | 
speak to him directly. You,” she continued, | 
beckoning to the maid, “sit by me here, till | 
your master comes. I have been dreadfully | 
frightened. Don’t ask me questions; but | 
stop here.” I 
The maid stared at her mistress in amaze- 
ment; then looked round with a disparaging | 
frown at the nurse. When the landlady lett | 
the room to fetch Mr, Frankland, she had | 
moved a little away from the wall, so as to | 
command a full view of the bed. Her eyes | 
fixed with a look of breathless suspense, of 
devouring anxiety, on Rosamond’s face. From 
all her other features, the expression seemed 
to be gone. She said nothing, she noticed | 
nothing. She did not start, she did not move 
aside an inch, when the landlady returned, 
and led Mr. Frankland to his wife. 
“Lenny! don’t let the new nurse stop 
here to-night—pray, pray don’t!” whispered 
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Bosamond, eagerly catching her husband by 


| the arm. 


Warned by the trembling of her hand, Mr. 


| Frankland laid his fingers lightly on her 


temples and on her heart. 
“Good Heavens, Rosamond! what has 
happened? I left you quiet and comfortable, 


” 


“I’ve been frightened, dear—dreadfully 


| frightened, by the new nurse. Don’t be hard 
| on her, poor creature ; she is not in her right 


senses—I am certain she is not. Only get 


| her away quietly—only send her back at 
| once to where she came from. I shall die of 


the fright, if she stops here. She has been 
behaving so strangely, she has spoken such 
on’t let go 
of my hand. She came stealing up to me so 


| horribly, just where you are now; she knelt 


down at my ear, and whispered—Oh, such 
>? 
“Hush, hush, love!” said Mr. Frankland, 
etting seriously alarmed by the violence of 
samond’s agitation. ‘“ Never mind repeat- 
ing the words now ; wait till you are calmer 
a beg and entreat of you, wait till you are 
calmer. I will do everything you wish, if 
you will only lie down and be quiet, and try 
to compose yourself before you say another 
word. It is quite enough for me to know 
that this woman has frightened you, and 
that you wish her to be sent away with as 
little harshness as possible. We will put off 
all further explanations till to-morrow morn- 
ing. I deeply regret now that I did not per- 
sist in carrying out my own idea of sending 


_ for a proper nurse from London. Where is 


the landlady ?” 

The landlady placed herself by Mr, Frank- 
land’s side. 

“Ts it late ?” asked Leonard. 

“Oh no, sir ; not ten o’clock yet.” 

“Order a fiy to be brought to the door, 


| then, as soon as possible, if you please, 
| Where is the nurse ?” 


“Standing behind you, sir, near the wall,” 
said the maid. 

As Mr. Frankland turned in that direction, 
Rosamond whispered to him: “Don’t be 
hard on her, Lenny.” 

The maid, looking with contemptuous cu- 


| riosity at Mrs. Jazeph, saw the whole expres- 
| sion of her countenance alter, as those words 
| werespoken. The tears rose thick in her eyes, 

' and flowed down her cheeks. 
| spell of stillness that had lain on her face 
| was broken in an instant. 
_ again, close to the wall, and leaned against it 


The deathly 
She drew back 


as before. “Don’t be hard on her!” the 


| maid heard her repeat to herself, in a low 


sobbing voice. “ Don’t be hard on her! Oh, 
my God! she said that kindly—she said that 
kindly, at least !” 

“T have no desire to speak to you, or to 
use you unkindly,” said Mr. Frankland, im- 
perfectly hearing what she said. “I know 
nothing of what has happened, and I make 
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no accusations. I only see Mrs. Frankland 
violently agitated and frightened ; I hear her 
connect that agitation with you—not angrily, 
but compassionately—and, instead of speak- 
ing harshly, I prefer leaving it to your own 
sense of what is right, to decide whether 
your attendance here ought not to cease at 
once. I have provided the proper means for 
your conveyance from this place; and I 
would suggest that you should make our 
apologies to your mistress, and say nothing 
more than that circumstances have hap- 
| pened which oblige us to dispense with your 
| services.” 

“You have been considerate towards me, 
sir,” said Mrs. Jazeph, speaking quietly, and 
with a certain gentle dignity in her manner, 
“and I will not prove myself unworthy of 
your forbearance by saying what I might 
say in my own defence.” She advanced into 
the middle of the room, and stopped where 
she could see Rosamond plainly. Twice she 
attempted to speak, and twice her voice failed 
her. At the third effort, she succeeded in 
controlling herself. 

“Before I go, ma’am,” she said, “I hope 
you will believe that I have no bitter feel- 
ing against you, for sending me away. I 
am not angry—pray remember always that 
i was not angry, and that I never com- 
plained.” 

There was such a forlornness in her face, 
such a sweet, sorrowful resignation in every 
tone of her voice, during the utterance of 
— few words, that Rosamond’s heart smote 

er. 

“Why did you frighten me?” she asked, 
half relenting, 

“Frighten you ? How could I frighten 
you? Oh me! of all the people in the world, 
how could J frighten you?” Mournfully 
saying these words, the nurse went to the 
chair on which she had placed her bonnet 
and shawl, and put them on. The landlady 
and the maid, watching her with curious 
eyes, detected that she was again weeping 
bitterly, and noticed with astonishment, at 
the same time, how neatly she put on her 
bonnet and shawl. The wasted hands were 
moving mechanically, and were trembling 
while they moved,—and yet, slight thing 
though it was, the inexorable instinct of 
— guided their most trifling actions 
still ! 

On her way to the door, she stopped again 
at passing the bedside, looked through her 
tears at Rosamond and the child, struggled 
a little with herself, and then spoke her fare- 
well words 

“God bless you, and keep you and your 
child happy and prosperous,” she said. “I 
am not angry at being sent away. If you 
ever think of me again, after to-night, please 
to remember that I was not angry, and that 
I never complained.” 

She stood for a moment longer, still weep- 
ing, and still looking through her tears at 
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the mother and child—then turned away ;| When the Commissioners came officially 
and walked to the door. Something in the into possession of the various documents 


last tones of her voice caused a silence in the relating to past patents, they found the | 


room. Of the four persons in it not one could | quantity to be truly enormons, requiring 
utter a word, as the nurse closed the door|a determined and business-like system for 
gently, and went out from them alone. its due digestion. Reporting at Midsum- 
ah ieninsieeciniinicabehies mer eighteen hundre 


the results obtained up to that time, they 
A ROOM NEAR CHANCERY LANE. 


ending at that date, nearly five thousand 


Tere is a formidable number of rooms | seven hundred applications for patents were | 
near Chancery Lane, where vexation of spirit | made, being at the rate of about sixty | 


and fifty-four, on | 


showed that, in a year and three-quarters, | 


attends the steps of those who find themselves 
involved in proceedings in law and (so-called) 
equity ; but one particular room is now in our 
thoughts—small and neat, indicative of im- 

rovement—in one among many things woe- 


per week. About three thousand of these | 
were carried through the various stages of | 


formality, and became valid patents; and, 


in relation to these, the specifications were | 
all printed and published, and the drawings | 








ully in need of being improved. Habeas| engraved in lithograph outline. These official 





Corpus, and Fieri facias, and Nisi prius, and | evidences of the patents were rendered sale- | 


the other horrors of law Latin we will lay | able to the public, either singly or in the entire | 
and will endeavour to open the| series, at the bare cost of production ; and it | 


aside ; 
door of the Patent Office Reading Room, | was found that this cost, for the specification 
in Chancery Lane, without being shocked.|and the engravings, averaged about eight- 
The subject of Patents is rather incompre-| pence for each patent—a charge so reason- 


hensible to those not concerned in them, | able that no one having the smallest interest | 


and often disappointing to those who are;|ina particular patent need now be without 


but a statute passed in eighteen hundred and | precise information concerning it. Each spe- | 


fifty-two has brought about a change which | cification was printed and published within | 


renders patent wisdom understandable. 

The Lord Chancellor, the Master of the 
Rolls, six law officers of the three kingdoms, 
and other persons whom the Crown may think 
fit to name, are appointed Commissioners of 
Patents under the new Patent Law Amend- 
ment Act ; eight of them to manage all the 
proceedings incident to the granting of new| 
patents, and to give increased publicity to) 
those already granted. They are required to 
present to parliamentannuallya report of their 
proceedings, analogous to that prepared by 
the Commissioner of Patents in the United 
States. They are empowered to establish one 
central office, in substitution of the varied and 
often conflicting offices before existing. One 
novelty is, that the Commissioners are to print 
and publish, and sell at a low price—or, to 
present gratuitously to public institutions and 
establishments—specifications and other docu- 
ments relating to patents ; to the intent that 





inventors 2nd patentees may hereafter know 
what they are about. Another is, that 
indexes, and all sorts of useful aids for 
reference to the whole mass of patents in 
past ages, are to be made. The fees and the 
stamps — those. inevitable and_ irresistible 
accompaniments of all law proceedings—are | 
to be managed under the control of the’ 
Treasury and the Stamp Office ; and although 
these are numerous enough in all conscience 
—on leaving teres on notice of intention, 
on sealing of letters, on filing specification, 
on entry of assignment, on certificate of 
licence, on caveat against declaimer, and 
on other forms and processes so dearly! 
loved by law—yet the total sums payable 
are very much lower than under the old 
system. 





three weeks of its deposit at the office. 
facilitate legal proceedings in the matter of 
patents, the statute whereby the Commis- 
sioners' were appointed, enacted that a 


To | 


printed copy of any specification, and a | 


printed and coloured copy of the drawings 
relating to it, might, if stamped and certified, 
be received in evidence in any court of law 
in the United Kingdom, thereby obviating 
the necessity of producing the original docu- 
ments themselves. A supply of these printed 
copies was sent to the Director of Chancery 
in Edinburgh, and another to the Enrolment 
Office of the Court of Chancery in Dublin, 


to be available in Scotch and Irish courts of | 


law respectively. 

So much for the current patents granted 
in a period of about a year and a-half; 
but as the value of the Commissioners’ 
labours will greatly depend on their mode 
of managing the older patents; many  col- 
lateral duties were taken in hand. One 
remarkable system adopted was this: sup- 
posing evidence touching an old patent to be 
required in a court of justice, the parties can 
obtain printed certified copies of it. The Com- 
missioners will pay the cost of letter-press 
and paper for the specification, the applicant 
defraying the charge for lithographing and 
colouring the drawings. Or the applicant 
will pay for the letter-press and paper, if 
there be no drawings. A patentee is often 
well pleased thus to obtain twelve or four- 
teen copies at a small cost; while the 
Commissioners add one to the number of 
old patents printed and published for general 
use. 

Another labour of a valuable kind con- 
sisted in the collecting and printing of all 
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| logical list of the titles of all the patents for | 


| appointment in eighteen hundred and fifty- 
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lofa person who would seek for the patents 
‘of a particular inventor, there is given, in 
another volume of six or seven hundred 
pages, an alphabetical list of the names of 


patents relating to a particular subject, 
thus enabling ingenious men to see what 
had been effected by others, instead of wasting 
their time, and means, and ingenuity in, as 





they suppose, inventing things which had 
already been invented and patented. Down 
to the date above mentioned, the Com-| 
missioners had printed and published all the 


ersons to whom patents have at any time 
een granted, from Abbé Allanson to Peter 
Zomer, together with the dates of their 
patents, and a few words to denote the title 


patents for fire-arms, cannon, shot, shell, car-| of each. In the third place, to render the 
tridges, weapons, accoutrements, and the! whole collection still more readily available, 
machinery. for their manufacture, specifica-| two other bulky volumes contain: a Subject- 
tions of the patents, and coloured litho-| Matter Index to all the patents granted in 
graphs of the drawings. The series, sug-| this long period. This index has: required 
gested by the bellicose proceedings of the| much tact to prepare, since the classification 


. cent paper, can hardly be imagined. More 


riod, and applied for by the Minister of | 

ar, ranged from the year seventeen hun- 
dred and eighteen to eighteen hundred and | 
fifty-four ; and arrangements were made for 
continuing it to later years by means of appen- 
dices, A more:curious record of murderous} 
inventions, of slaughter wrapped up in inno- 


consonant with the course of quiet industry 
is a second series, similarly prepared, relating 
to all the reaping-machines ever patented in| 
this country. The Home Office requested 
the Commissioners to prepare a series of all | 
the hopeless, helpless, smoke-consumption | 
patents ; and another of all the drainage tile 
patents, whereby we are to become a pure 
a in the lapse of ages. The Admiralty 
vegged for a series containing all the patents 
relating to screw propellers and the propul- 
sion of ships. These five series comprised 
the specifications and illustrations of all the 
patents adverted to, printed and issued for | 
the use of the public at cost price. 

Let us now turn from the Commissioners to | 
their publications—books prepared under 
their auspices by Mr. Bennett Woodcroft, 
superintendent of meer and indexes. 
These books form the nucleus of what may'| 
one day be the most valuable industrial | 
library in the kingdom. 

In the first place, then, there is a chrono- 








inventions, from the year sixteen hundred and | 
seventeen till the date of the Commissioners’ 





two ; two portly octavo volumes, embracing 


of subjects may be carried to any extent we 
please; and the skill consists in devising 
such a degree of minuteness as: may be most 
elucidative without being too elaborate. Mr. 
Woodcroft has seen fit to extend the headings 
or subjects to about a hundred and fifty in 
number, beginning with “Accidents, prevent- 


ive of,’ and ending with “Writing and Copy- 


ing ;” but, as most of these are divided into 
sub-headings, the subjects. become practically 
about six hundred in number: He must be 
a dull man who, with such an excellent index 
before him, cannot find the patent relating to 
any particular subject. Lastly, as if deter- 
mined to remove any possible source of 
obscurity, Mr. Woodcroft has prepared a 
Reference Index of Patents; pointing out 
the office in which each enrolled specification 
may be found ; the books wherein specifica- 
tions, law proceedings; and other subjects 
connected with inventions, have been noticed 
or reported ; and other information of ana- 
logous character. 

All these indexes, however, are a mere 
bagatelle compared with the series of pub- 
lications relating to the Specifications of 
Patents—a series that will be-very vast when 
completed, The collections: already noticed, 
on fire-arms, on reaping machines, on smoke 
consumption, on propulsion of vessels, &c., 
as well as: others of analogous character, are 
all finished, nicely printed in large octavo, 
with lithographic plates; each collection 
ineluding all the specifications of patents on 
that particular subject. All the patents 
granted from eighteen hundred and fifty-two 


a period of more than two hundred and thirty|to the present time have been similarly 


| years. The honour of heading this list is| printed, and rendered separately saleable: at 


ie 


held by Aaron Rapburne and Roger Burges, | an extremely low price—from twopence-half- 
who, on March the Second, sixteen hundred) penny upwards, averaging, probably, about 
and seventeen, during the reign of the First | eightpence in the whole. A few pence will 
James, obtained for twenty-one years a pri-| thus set an inventor au courant of his par- 
vilege for “the sole making, describing, carv-' ticular subject, so far as recent patents are 
ing, and graving, in copper, brass, or other| concerned ; and if a curious person, though 
metal, all such, and to maine mappes, plotts, | not an inventor, would know aught a 
or descriptions of London, Westminster, Bris-| Wilkinson’s Patent Taps, he might learn 
toll, Norwich, Canterbury, Bath, Oxford, and! about them, in a nice blue book with two 
Cambridge,and the towne and castle of Wind-| large plates, for eightpence-halfpenny ; or if 
sor, and to imprint and sett forth and sell the| his curiosity tend towards Bentley’s Stra 
same.” A few lines — generally about a/| for Breeches, it might be satisfied for the 
dozen—notify the main object of each patent. | small charge of twopence-halfpenny. Nor is 
In the next place, as the fifteen hundred the indefatigable Mr: Woodcroft. frightened 
pages thus filled are not adapted to the wants at the bulk of the thirteen thousand specifi- 
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cations of old patents granted anterior to 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two ; he is print- 
ing the whole of them. Down to Midsummer 
last past he had printed and published three 
thousand five hundred ; and at the intended 
rate of two thousand five hundred a-year he 
expects to bring the great work to a com- 
pletion in or about the year eighteen hundred 
and sixty. About thirty modern patent spe- 
cifications make up a goodly volume. Cheap 
as these specifications unquestionably are 
singly, they mount up to a cost of great mag- 
nitude collectively. Thus the Fire-arms 
series, even at cost price, amounts to nearly 
ten pounds, The copies printed of most of 
the specifications are two hundred and fifty 
in number ; and there will be about twenty 
thousand pounds per annum expended, until 
the work is completed, on the paper, print- 
ing and lithographing. This large outlay, 
and all other expenses, are more than covered 
by the fees paid by patentees. 

Another work published by these law 
officers is the Commissioners of Patents’ 
Journal ; a sheet of eight large pages, pub- 
lished twice a week, and sold to the public 
at two pence per number. It contains infor- 
mation touching grants of provisional pro- 
tection for six months; inventions protected 
for six months on deposit of a complete 
specification ; notices to proceed for patents ; 
patents sealed; patents extended; foreign 
patents ; official advertisements, and various 
notices. It is a patentees’ newspaper, telling 
all the current news on the subject. 

One of the best features in the proceedings 
of the Commissioners, is the desire shown to 
extend the usefulness of their labours by as 
much publicity as possible. They have pre- 
sented copies of all their publications to the 
chief magistrates and corporations of the 
principal towns within the United Kingdom, 
to be placed in such public free-libraries as 
now exist, or as may hereafter be formed ; 
under certain conditions calculated to insure 
free and easy access to the books by all 
persons without fee or charge. Every Mon- 
day, such specifications and engravings are 
sent as may have been published during the 
preceding week. This excellent gift has in 
numerous instances laid the foundation of 
public free-libraries where none previously 
existed. Down to Midsummer eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-six, about eighty corporate 
bodies had complied with the conditions 
essential to the receipt of this boon. In 
some of the towns, there have been held 
Industrial Exhibitions of the lithographic 
drawings relating to the several patents on 
one particular subject ; while foremen and 
workmen from the factories are often to be 
seen busily poring over the books and draw- 
ings in the free-libraries. Complete sets of 
the Commissioners’ publications have also 
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been sent to the respective colonies, and to 
the chief foreign governments. Mr. Wood- 
croft has collected a valuable store of books 
of reference relating to patents ; besides nume- 
rous models of inventions, which may one 
day be displayed publicly in the new build- 
ing now being constructed at Kensington 
Gore. 

The room near Chancery Lane, opened for 
the reader’s especial behoof, remains yet to 
be noticed. The building once occupied by 
the Masters in Chancery, is now placed at 
the disposal of the Commissioners of Patents. 
One among the many rooms in this building 
is now a reading-room, open to the public for 
the study of any and everything relating to 
patents. A small room it is: much too 
small, indeed ; but as it is the beginning of 
a good thing, its gradual growth may be 
pleasantly watched hereafter. It is well 
filled, and tended by officials, who show the 
utmost courtesy to visitors having any 
reasonable motive for going thither: mere 


curiosity is hardly a reasonable motive. | 


Indexes and lists, specifications and litho- 
graphed drawings, are ranged around in 
formidable number ; insomuch, that if the 
visitor desire to know aught concerning any 
one of twenty thousand patents granted since 
the time of James the First, he can obtain, 
if not the specifications and drawings, at least 
a brief outline of the matter. This he can 
do, either by his own researches, or still more 
readily by the aid of the polite attendants. 


It is estimated that in about four years the | 


specifications of all the old patents, as lately 
= will have been printed ; that the old 
and new patents together will, by that time, 
number not much less than thirty thousand ; 
and that the printed specifications of all 
these, ranged together in chronological order, 
will fill about eight hundred massive octavo 


volumes or cases—the largest record of 


inventive ingenuity to be met with in any 
country: a record of failures that have 
dashed many a hope, and of successes that 
have founded many a fortune. The A BC 


to the lives of Watt and Wedgwood, of | 


Crampton and Hargreaves, of Kay and Ark- 
wright will here be met with ; and to the 
deaths of many luckless inventors who have 
been worn down to the grave by patent 
vexations. The steam-engines and the 
textile fabrics alone bid fair to demand 
whole shelves for their printed patent speci- 
fications. 

Let the controversy for and against patents 
take what turn it may, this room near 
Chancery Lane marks one improvement in 


the state of the Jaw; it does not sever | 


us from contact with routine and red- 
tape, but it renders those unpopular sym- 
bols less obstructive and annoying than 
before. 
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